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THE LOWLY ESTATE 



I. 



THE calendar tells me that the Spring quarter 
begins on the 21st of March, and since the 
promise caught my eye I have been trying to antici- 
pate in imagination something of the pleasure which 
its realisation will surely bring to me in common with 
the rest of the world. I cannot remember having 
found any winter so long as this one has been, 
nor so slow in its progress. I keep no diary. 1 
am not one of those whose hobby it is to pre- 
serve records of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperature, the height of the barometer, the 
direction of the wind, and the amount of the rain- 
fall. Men of this sort may be able to refute me 
triumphantly by the production of punctually re- 
corded figures and horrid charts, across which, and 
up and down which, zig-zagging lines demonstrate 
what they want me to believe, as undeniably as 
similar charts demonstrate the history of a fever 
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in a scarlet ward. Let them say what they say : 
I shall be of the same opinion still. This winter 
began before last November, and it has not yet 
come to an end. After five months' resistance to 
remarkably cold fact, the most imaginative man 
may well feel his power to idealise waning. 

Yesterday was the 13th of March. I rose reluc- 
tantly and looked out of the window to see a white 
lawn and frosted trees. Still more reluctantly I 
made my journey to London. In the great city 
Nature is not evident, and I had work to do and 
comfortable conditions in which to do it. Later, 
at night, I visited a friend who lives half a mile or 
so from me. It was perhaps eleven o'clock when 
I left his house, and on my homeward journey I 
had leisure to observe the silent world. The sky 
was heavy and opaquely white. Some snow fell, 
not in feathery flakes, but in an infinitely fine and 
brilliantly silvery powder. A flock of sheep had 
been turned into a field through which I had to 
pass, and it was distressing to hear the short 
intermittent cough of many of them, the pitiful bleat 
of young lambs, and the deep, patient answer of 
their mothers. Some were eating the Brussels-tops, 
and one could tell by the sound that these were 
frost - bound. The sheep were hardly visible 
against the bare, powdered earth, and there was 
something ghostly and uncanny in the idea of their 
close proximity in large numbers, something tragic 
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in the idea of the young lives placed in that misty, 
cold environment. Animal instinct led me round 
my own dwelling-place, with eyes careful to see that 
my own offspring were warmly and securely laid. 

This morning the lawn was white with snow, 
not frost. When I got home in the early afternoon 
it still was lying on the more sheltered parts of the 
garden, and I found small comfort even where it 
had disappeared. Removing the covering from the 
rhubarb plants, I did indeed see ruddy stalks just 
emerging from the ground, and pretty, crinkled 
leaves just venturing to uncurl. Close inspection 
showed me green spots upon the raspberry canes, 
and small, tight buds upon the apple trees. There 
was evidence of vitality upon the lilacs and on the 
standard roses. But one had to look for these. 
Otherwise only snowdrops and a few crocuses stood 
to represent all the hope of autumn. The garden 
wore as uninviting an aspect as it has worn any 
time within the last two months. 

So I came indoors, and now, at night, I am 
alone and among my books. It was while I was 
browsing among them that I caught sight of the 
calendar, and read the announcement that Spring 
begins next Saturday, and it was that that sent me 
to the few volumes I have which deal with gardens 
and with the world of Nature. And these have 
done two things : they have confirmed my opinion 
that this winter has been exceptionally long ,and 
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repressive of vegetable life, and they have given 
me much pleasure of imagination. 

Here is a passage from a book I like, Alfred Sim- 
son's Garden Mosaics ; I ruefully contrast my garden 
with his as it was on the occasion he describes, but 
I derive present enjoyment from his description : — 

"On the 7th (of March) and. the few days 
which have elapsed since, the garden, in com- 
parison with winter, has looked quite gay with its 
long fringes and clumps of crocuses, snowdrops, 
violets, and hepaticas in full bloom, and it is quite 
clear the winter slumber is over and the hope sown 
in autumn has developed into full-fledged expec- 
tation. The first primroses, chionodoxas, and 
polyanthus are also in flower, whilst the rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas, cherries, the older anemones, 
daffodils, and other trees and bulbs have pushed 
out their healthy flower-buds. Many of the irises, 
hyacinths, tulips, narcissi, delphiniums, cam- 
panulas, sweet-williams, Canterbury bells, and 
pansies show vigorous new growth ; and the leaf- 
buds have "swollen and are opening on roses, 
honeysuckle, Billy Button, clematis, lilacs, and 
others. The hawthorn will soon be ready to burst, 
and on one patch of hedge, which is always the 
earliest, the buds are unfolding into little fresh 
green leaves. The crimson ramblers are covered 
with new verdure, and the protected seedlings of 
annuals are giving promise in thousands. The 
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early sweet-peas have braved the winter, by the aid 
of a little protecting straw, are two to three inches 
above the ground, and have been ' sticked.' " 

Mr. Simson's garden, I incline to think, is in 
Sussex. Here is what another garden-lover found 
in a patfch of London clay : — 

" To clothe it " — (a little bit of space where she 
could plant and cherish some of the wild flowers 
she loved) — " I planted first a few hardy shrubs, 
mostly flowering ones, and now from their shelter 
the Primroses are peeping out. On them and the 
Cowslips the buds are formed, and ready to burst 
out next month. There are Crocuses in clumps 
here and there, and yellow Daffodils. The Crocuses 
are full out, and at midday, when the sun is bright, 
I see a bee in nearly every one. . . . On my bank, 
among the Crocuses and Daffodils, Primroses and 
Cowslips, Daisies and Buttercups, and even 
Dandelions are flourishing. . . . Milfoil and 
Hawkweed are making beautiful tufts of green 
among the spreading Wood Violets, which are 
thick with tiny buds, and here and there a purple 
or a white sweet little blossom is to be found. . . . 
The herbaceous borders are getting to look full. 
All the plants are well above ground, the Peonies 
making a rosy tinge in their corner with their large, 
tightly rolled-up young leaves. They look already 
very effective beside the light fresh greens with 
which they are surrounded." 
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I cannot think it is only the authors' descriptive 
powers that make the Sussex garden and the patch 
of London clay appear so much more opulent than 
my garden in the valley of the Thames ; the rigour 
of this winter may have held them, too, in band ; 
for generally vegetation here is most luxuriant, and 
the rich happiness of the summer makes greater by 
its contrast the present discontent of winter. Once 
more I buoy myself up with the thought that Spring 
begins next Saturday. 

Another book which has given me much 
pleasure is The Country Month by Month, by 
J. A. Owen and Professor G. S. Boulger. I am 
told that it is difficult to get now, and if that is 
the case I wish it could be re-issued. The work 
strikes me as being exceptionally useful, because it 
combines so naturally and unpedantically, informa- 
tion about the things to see, with explanation of 
much that one sees. The authors say they do not 
pretend to fine writing or essentially picturesque 
description. Their object is to try to direct the 
observation of lovers of nature, busy dwellers in 
towns more especially, to some of the sights they 
may expect to find in their country wanderings 
month by month. They achieve their object with 
conspicuous success. Merely to read the part for 
March has done me good to-night. Outside, my 
garden is, of course, as bare as it was a couple of 
hours ago, but I have been reminded that the very 
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swaying of the boughs in the brisk wind may be 
assisting in pumping up the sap in the stem, and 
that the buds, though still covered with their brown 
winter scales, are swelling to the bursting ; re- 
minded, in short, as Christina Rossetti says, that 

"Life's alive in everything." 
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II. 



A FEW days ago I was looking through 
Ouida's essays, and I noticed with a certain 
pleasure that that most brilliant of women spoke in 
terms of high praise of the essays of Sir Arthur 
Helps. Friends in Council and Companions of My 
Solitude are among the books on which I was 
brought up, the copies I use and prize being those 
which accompanied my father in his marches as long 
ago as the Mutiny days. They are good bedside 
volumes, being light to hold and printed in a 
clear type easy to read, and they contain a quantity 
of wholesome, common sensible meditation ex- 
pressed in an amiable conversational style which 
is always agreeable, if never actually distinguished. 
Association has a very great deal to do with the 
pleasure which books give, and in talking of Sir 
Arthur Helps's work I am ready to concede to 
any modern "superior" critic a good deal of what 
he will almost certainly allege in dispraise of the 
mid- Victorian essayist; but when the utmost has 
been conceded, enough merit will still be ac- 
knowledged to make good his reputation. Sanity 
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of expression,""lucidity of thought, cleanness of mind, 
and dignity of manner are attributes which cannot 
fail to win esteem for the writer who possesses 
them. Esteem, in itself, is not enough, I grant 
at once, to make one throw open the doors of one's 
heart to an author, but where that has been given, 
affection can often be given too ; on the other 
hand, affection cannot go where esteem has not 
led the way, — certainly not in literature. 

Partly because of Ouida's lately seen corrobora- 
tion of my own opinion, and partly because of 
physical conditions which have kept me close to 
the fire and in that mental state to which the 
essay is especially apt, I have turned again, and 
more than once, to these old friends, and I have 
not been disappointed. They have done much to 
keep unshaken a serene but intelligent confidence 
that, on the whole, this is a very well-ordered 
world, containing comparatively few and small 
evils which man cannot still further reduce in 
number and in size by consistent application of 
the Christian rule of life. And Helps does not 
shrink from the greater problems of life, the 
inequality in the distribution of actual necessaries 
of existence, the injustice done to women by men 
and to men by other men, moral and social tyranny, 
and all the other manifestations of evil. But 
his use to me is rather a personal one ; he says 
many things which seem to have particular appli- 
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cation to my temperament and to my condition ; 
and that particular application of generalisation 
is, I suppose, what compels my acknowledgment 
that he is a successful essayist. 

By people who make their living by any form 
of art, few habits are so fatally easy to form as 
that very bad one of leaving loose ends. I can 
conceive that music may present a rather different 
case from that presented by the other arts, for it 
is difficult to suppose that a composer can conceive 
of his work in any but a completely finished state ; 
even then, perhaps, it may undergo changes during 
the slow process of transference to material form, 
and in the transformation develop features dis- 
satisfying to its creator. However this may be 
of music, it is most certainly true of writing, and 
of painting, and of sculpture. The higher the view 
the author or artist or sculptor takes of his 
function as an interpreter of the unseen world, and 
the more fastidiously critical he is of his own 
performance, the greater hold will this habit take 
of him, until only dire necessity will compel him 
to allow anything to leave his workshop as a 
finished performance. The worst of it is, that some 
very specious excuses can be put forward in ex- 
tenuation of this conduct. Some of these have 
been ready to my own lips in the last few months, 
and I have had especial reason to review the 
situation lately. So it was with the sense of hearing 
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a personal remark that I read this passage yesterday 
in Companions of My Solitude : — 

" There is often a very keen annoyance suffered 
by sensitive and high-minded people, arising from 
dissatisfaction with their own work. I should be 
very sorry to say anything that would seem like 
encouragement to slight or unconscientious work- 
ing, but to the anxious, truth-seeking, high-minded, 
fastidious man, I would sometimes venture to say, 
' My good friend, if we could work out our ideal, 
we should be angels. There is eternity to do it in. 
But now come down from your pedestal, and do 
not over-fret yourself because your hand, or your 
mind, or your soul will not fulfil all that you 
would have it. There have been men before 
you, and probably will come others after you, 
whose deeds, however much approved by the 
general voice, seemed, or will seem, to the men 
themselves little better than a caricature of their 
aspirations.' " 

Within the range of my own acquaintance, 
there are several good men who would do well 
to digest that passage inwardly. I think of one 
especially, a man who both in possibility and in 
actual performance is easily first in his generation 
as a writer of pure literature. I think of another, 
an Anglican parish priest with a rare genius for 
holiness, and a power of winning souls through the 
affections. Both these men set limits to their use- 
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fulness by what they would probably prefer to have 
described as diffidence, but what more truly is 
undervaluation of the gift which God has given 
them. From concrete cases like these I can see 
that virtue breeds its opposite defect, and that it 
is positively wrong to refrain from doing all one 
can because one cannot do all one would. And 
arguing from the greater to the less, I can see how 
this habit of leaving loose ends in one's work, of 
not finishing a picture or a book because one sees 
as it progresses how far short it will fall of the 
imagined ideal, may be immoral, regarded from 
the point of view of oneself, and injurious to the 
race, some of whom the finished thing, even though 
far from perfect, might have served. 

Men who write have, of course, especially 
heavy responsibility, because the medium of their 
art, words, is most easily apprehended and under- 
stood ; they will do well to pause if, when they 
look over their work, they are not quite sure that 
they have made their meaning clear. It is a pity 
not to express all that one means, but it is wrong 
to express anything one does not mean ; but 
whether one has or has not done this, is not a 
question of diffidence or confidence, but one of 
fact ; diffidence comes in when one begins to 
consider how well one has said what one has 
said. It is here that Helps strikes his note of 
warning, pointing out that fastidiousness may 
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imply overweening conceit of one's capacity as 
well as modesty about one's performance. 

I know that the first of the two men to whom 
I have referred often holds his hand, and will not 
complete a piece of literary work because he thinks 
it is not worthy of him ; he will not accept the 
verdict of friends, even competent friends, who 
assure him that as done it is good, and ought to 
be made public for the public good. I know that 
the second man spends anxious days and wakeful 
nights between Monday and Saturday preparing 
sermons which he only delivers on Sunday because 
he must. With the desire of each to give forth 
only that which satisfies himself one can sympa- 
thise ; one can admire it as laudable ; but also one 
can see, on reflection, how the desire, if not kept 
in check, might render a whole life nugatory and of 
no effect. 

" Little, in Christ's hands, goes far," is a peg 
of Frederick Langbridge's turning. On it he 
hung this epigram : — 

"Yield thy poor best, and nurse not how or why, 
Lest, one day, seeing all about thee spread 
A mighty crowd and marvellously fed, 
Thy heart break out into a bitter cry, 
' I might have furnished, I, yea, even I, 
The two small fishes and the barley bread ! ' " 

Of criticism after the event, — of the work, that is 
to say, when they themselves have decided that it 
can go forth as the best they can do, — men of this 
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type have no fear. They are aware that the wider 
and greater their transactions are, the more surface 
there is exposed, and they cheerfully accept the 
penalty of publication, which is placing themselves 
on trial by their contemporaries, and, it may be, 
by posterity. Minds capable of a cowardice which 
would make them shrink from legitimate criticism 
of their professions of faith, are not minds likely to 
feel dissatisfaction with their own performance ; it 
is in a sense a sign of grace, but, nevertheless, it 
can have results positively evil as well as only 
negatively evil, and it certainly is a state to be 
watched with care. Perhaps the passage I have 
quoted from Companions of My Solitude may 
send some of these over-modest folk back to the 
amiable drawing-room philosopher, to their great 
advantage. If others follow them they will not 
regret it. 

I confess that in fastening upon this particular 
subject I have had myself and two other in- 
dividuals primarily in view, but it may cause a 
stop in more minds than those three. And, after 
all, it can serve as well as any other to illustrate 
the vitality that is in the pages of the gentle author 
of Friends in Council and Companions of My 
Solitude. 
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III. 

IN a recent conversation with a friend the 
subject of anniversaries arose out of some 
discussion of peculiarities in the faculty of memory. 
Mnemonics, as such, do not interest me greatly, 
suggesting, as they do, some artificiality, which I 
dislike, very likely unreasonably. In my own case 
I know that sight plays an important part in the 
function. Thus, numbers seen impress themselves 
deeply on my mind ; if I glance at the figures on 
an omnibus ticket I can throw the grubby scrap of 
paper away without anxiety, knowing that if a 
"jumper" appears I can tell him the number, 
although I have not given it a second conscious 
thought since I sent the ticket fluttering over 
the side of the vehicle. In playing music from 
memory, I recall a mental picture of the copy from 
which I learned the soi^ata, or whatever it may 
be, and my dependence on this is so great that if 
another edition were set before me I should be 
disconcerted instead of helped by the unfamiliarity 
of the type ; I should turn over a page too soon or 
too late, and certainly come to grief. In verifying 
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quotations, again, I have to seek in some brain 
cell for a picture of the place and the book where 
I may have read the words, and seldom err in my 
recollection of its position on the odd or even page. 

But perhaps the most strongly marked 
peculiarity of my memory is its retentiveness of 
dates of anniversaries of people who are not 
celebrities. Were it not exclusive in this way, the 
utility of such a memory would be enormous to a 
man who earned or supplemented his income by 
writing for the Press ; topical " turnovers " and 
pithy personal paragraphs would be suggested to 
him by the date on his morning paper and the 
post-mark on every letter ; but unhappily the only 
fact of the sort that I remember is that Bismarck 
was born on the first of April, and that 1809 was 
an annus mirabilis in the nineteenth century. 

My faculty has no commercial value. Perhaps 
that is one reason why I find it interesting. I find 
no " copy " in the fact that on the twenty -ninth of 
October a great-aunt — who died before I was born — 
was born almost a hundred years ago ; but I never 
forget the date, and on that day a quaint little vase 
is taken from a cabinet and filled with Michaelmas 
daisies. The tribute has been paid every year 
since she was born, by her mother, by her sister, 
by my mother, and for many years now by myself; 
always Michaelmas daisies, and always the same 
vase, and I hope that the innocent and surely 
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pretty little custom will be kept up for many years 
to come by succeeding generations, in honour of 
one of whom I know nothing except that she was 
a sweet and a good gentlewoman. 

Nor, again, is there likely to be very much 
interest outside these four walls in the anniversaries 
of the birth or marriage or death of the other 
members of my family, veritable Chillingleys for 
their equable resolution in doing nothing in par- 
ticular and always doing it very well. But to me 
personally they are extremely interesting. With 
respect to those that are alive, it is, of course, 
desirable that a man should remember these events, 
for so it is in his power to give pleasure, to make 
some one glad ; to his children, birthdays are 
something much more important than occasions 
when they are given presents ; the perfect essay on 
their significance to the child mind has not been 
written, so far as I am aware. And to a father 
there is something helpful and brightening, when 
his children wake early and climb up on his bed 
to kiss him on his birthday — which he may have 
forgotten — and to wish him many happy returns of 
the day. A wife, too, is warmed and encouraged 
when a husband, usually cross when it is time to 
get up, turns to her with a smile in his eyes and 
reminds her of what she has not forgotten — that 
this is the anniversary of their wedding — and 
assures her that he loves her very much. Festivity 
B — 17 — 
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may be unprocurable now by incomes which have 
not increased in proportion to responsibilities, but 
the day will be happier for husband and wife just 
because he remembered what happened on it, how 
many years ago ? 

My memory is only unusual to this extent : any 
man or woman who touches my life, however 
slightly, and mentions, however casually, in my 
hearing that such and such a day is his birthday or 
his wife's birthday or his child's birthday, or that 
he said his last good-bye to parent or wife or child 
on such and such a day, may be sure — if it is any 
comfort to him — that on each anniversary I shall 
remember the fact and think of him. Every morn- 
ing — and always when I am brushing my hair — I 
remember that it is the anniversary of at least one, 
and sometimes two or three such events. February 
is full of them ; so is November, and those are 
for the most part melancholy ; but this freakish 
memory of mine is like a calendar hung on a wall ; 
daily I tear off a slip, and at the foot of each new 
date I see the name of some one I have met. 

Is that a memory to be glad of, or to deplore .■* 
My friend seemed to think it added terror to life, 
not a very joyous thing at best. And perhaps 
when one is at the turn of the hill, and the whole 
of the last generation, and not a few of this, are left 
behind, the balance of sentiment dips to sadness as 
it is held in the hand. Yet, I am not sure. In 
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my own case it is certainly not all disadvantage that 
when I pick up my brushes and turn to the looking- 
glass I think of that friend of mine, see his face 
more clearly than my own, and send a thought to 
him instead of wasting one upon my thinning hair. 
And if the emotion is poignant, what of that? 
There are few of us, I take it, who have advanced 
far in manhood and not reached that day of which 
we say, " While I live, this day I dedicate to tears " : 
there are few who advance only a little farther, and 
do not make the discovery that time is an alkali 
that neutralises the acid of grief, and that " even the 
bitterest year we have known merges ultimately, by 
the mercy of God, into the good old times, to be 
reconsidered in a mood in which gentle thankfulness 
predominates." That view of the case is the one 
that most commends itself to me ; and for these two 
things chiefly must a thinking man thank God : 
that he cannot see into the future, and that he 
cannot forget the past. 

Not to think ! Only because it compelled him 
to think, would a man deplore the possession of a 
memory such as I have described, with its perpetual 
personal reminders. And to that aspect of the 
matter these lines have application, and may, 
perhaps, be printed : — 

Oh ! not to think ! To lapse instead 

Into the placid vacancy 

Of the dull kine meandering by 
With naught to hope, and naught to dread ! 
— 19 — 
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To sleep, to crop the fragrant grass, 
To chew the cud, to sleep again, 
Indifferent to sun or rain, 

Unheedful of the hours that pass ! 

So, chafing against discipline. 

Sighs impious man, who would forego 
His heritage, so he might know 

Freedom from trouble as the kine. 

He would have naught of memory 
To trouble his long-drawn repose. 
Would barter knowledge of the rose 

For ignorance of rosemary. 

Once were mine eyes with glad tears wet. 
Once was my heart too full for speech ; 
Has happiness had power to teach 

No lesson I would not forget? 

Oh ! fretting soul, the truth confess, 
Proclaim it in the open day, 
Sweet memories do far outweigh 

The load of present bitterness. 

Oh ! not to think ! Dear God, forgive 

Folly begotten of despair ; 

Heed not the unconsidered prayer, 
Since not to think were not to live. 
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PLEASURE, some will tell you, lies in antici- 
pation : attainment of the object is the end 
of pleasure, and is disillusionment. If frequent 
assertion by many lips sufficed to establish the 
truth of a proposition, this very common one would 
long since have acquired the value of a truism. 
But really it is the presentation of a half-truth only, 
and the other half has a kindlier and more agree- 
able aspect. Unexpectedness is a prime factor 
of pleasure : greater enjoyment is derived from 
glimpses of life and from unfamiliar experiences 
obtained by chance — as the result of having missed 
one's way — than from those for which one is keeping 
a look out, while pursuing a course planned in 
advance. 

Let me illustrate the thesis. On Saturday 
night I reached the station, to find the last home 
train gone. Much discomposed, I sought the 
hospitality of a friend, and he made me welcome. 
He is a bachelor, engaged in journalism, and he 
occupies chambers in one of the old Inns in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Fleet Street. Only 
one other set of chambers on his staircase is 
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occupied at night, and the tenant of these had 
gone away for a week-end visit, so that had I 
not presented myself at his door my friend would 
have been the only living person in the building 
that night. This reflection may have increased the 
warmth of his greeting, for man is a gregarious 
animal, and naturally likes to have at least the 
possibility of communicating with his kind. 

His day's work was done, and he was leaning 
back in a dilapidated and exceedingly comfortable 
arm-chair, by a cheerful fire. He made coffee, and 
talked books for hours. He gave me a bed, and 
when we began the next day he prepared an 
excellent breakfast, for his laundress does not attend 
upon him on Sunday. It is many years since I 
have passed a Sunday in London. We devoted 
it to more conversation about the things that 
interested us, to other informal and very pleasant 
meals, to St. Paul's Cathedral, and at night to 
books again. It had never occurred to either of us 
before to arrange a little visit such as this : had 
we done so, a note of formality would very likely 
have crept in : he would have desired, perhaps, to 
"entertain me," to map out my day, and invite 
friends to meet me. I should have had to simulate 
satisfaction or dissimulate dissatisfaction with his 
programme if I had not really approved it, and left 
him with the conventional assurance that I had 
enjoyed myself very much. As it was, the unex- 
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pectedness of the variation from ordinary routine 
gave it its value, and doubled its charm to both of 
us. Being undisturbed by the presence of other 
visitors, we each obtained an uninterrupted survey 
of the other's tastes and quality, and the result was 
the development into friendship of what had previ- 
ously been only a quite pleasant acquaintance. 

I, at any rate, am richer by a delightful memory 
of a little corner of life almost new to me. Through 
the open windows of this attic I saw a scene which 
most people would associate only with Oxford 
or Cambridge : the lantern of the ancient dining- 
hall, delicately spired, rising from a fine roof into 
the clear night ; a massive square tower of a 
great judicial edifice looming over a mass of 
architecture ; the ornate belfry of one of Wren's 
churches tapering above a huddled crowd of 
gabled roofs, challenging an artist's knowledge 
of perspective. Fleet Street lay just the other 
side of these, reached through a crumbling gate- 
way that knew the first Tudors, but the silence 
was deep, broken only by the punctual chiming 
of innumerable clocks. 

The interior, too, was typical of university 
life, and recalled with astonishing vividness pictures 
of similar rooms in old quadrangles I have known. 
Without forgetting the element of uncertainty 
that attends the life of the " literary man " in 
London — that versatile, facile type of man whose 
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heart is in books, but who is not likely to grow 
from "literary man" to poet or novelist or 
historian or essayist, and to be known as such 
to posterity — it is impossible not to feel a little 
envy of its attendant quietness ; parvo vivitur 
bene in those old Inns. 

Those two, for me, were nodes ambrosiana. 
The atmosphere was congenial to conversation 
of an intimate sort, and I know none better than 
that kind which leads naturally to reference to 
books for support of an argument or happy 
illustration of a proposition. My host knew 
Emerson and Stevenson by heart, yet continually 
he found it necessary to reach down the works 
of one or other of these ; and on every such occa- 
sion his eye was caught by something else upon 
the page, and he was lured on to comment and 
criticise and enunciate the law. And, for my 
part, while I have a pretty accurate idea of my 
own limitations, I am not blind to my qualifi- 
cations, and I can conscientiously declare that 
I am a mighty good listener. 

Conscience, too, compels me to say something 
more. My personal knowledge of the profession 
of journalism is of the smallest, but I am of 
those who regard some of its recent developments 
with disapproval, almost with dismay. They are 
attended by evils of which it is scarcely possible 
to estimate the effect upon the individual and 
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the community. I was conscious of surprise, and 
of relief, when I discovered that the first man 
toiling in this mill, with whom I have had private 
exchange of ideas, stood bravely for "life's fine 
loyalties." It was he, indeed, who reminded me 
of that felicitous phrase in Austin Dobson's 
sonnet on " Don Quixote." We had spoken of 
the difficulty of squaring theory and practice, 
and he waived it aside : " There is no Jesuit 
like need," he said, and answered my look of 
inquiry by taking down Dobson's Collected 
Poems from the shelf. "That's from 'The 
Successful Author,'" he said, and then the 
familiar habit reappeared. From page to page 
we went, and from page to page I have been 
going since. It is graceful, delightful, charming 
verse, this verse of Austin Dobson's ; but of it 
all I think I like best that sonnet on " Don 
Quixote." Here it is : — 

" Behind thy pasteboard, on thy battered hack. 
Thy lean cheek striped with plaster to and fro. 
Thy long spear levelled at the unseen foe. 
And doubtful Sancho trudging at thy back, 
Thou wert a figure strange enough, good lack ! 
To make wiseacredom, both high and low, 
Rub purblind eyes, and (having watched thee go) 
Dispatch its Dogberrys upon thy track : 
Alas ! poor Knight ! Alas ! poor soul possest ! 
Yet would to-day, when Courtesy grows chill. 
And life's fine loyalties are turned to jest, 
Some fire of thine might bum within us still ! 
Ah ! would but one might lay his lance in rest. 
And charge in earnest . . . were it but a mill ! " 
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THERE are some things which I am bold 
to declare in any company and on any 
occasion, and of these one is that I hold the 
Superior Person in particular detestation. In 
case I should not have another opportunity, I 
will seize the present one, and declare dog- 
matically that the Superior Person is a detest- 
able person, whom it should be possible to make 
outlaw and so liable to death at the hands of 
any good man and true, who, for his part, should 
not be indictable on the capital charge. 

That may seem a bloodthirsty sentiment to 
be uttered by an obscure anonymity seated in a 
nook with a book, but it is explained, if not 
justified, by the fact that it is precisely such 
inoffensive people whom the Superior Person 
most grievously offends. He cannot leave them 
alone. He invades their quiet corner, plants 
himself before them in his aggressive clothes, 
so that they cannot help seeing him, and accosts 
them in an aggressive voice, so that they cannot 
help hearing him. He snatches their book from 
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them, looks at it superciliously, and then flings 
it back to them with some fatuous sweeping judge- 
ment, almost certainly second-hand, and almost 
invariably contemptuous. His rudeness is even 
more hateful when his opinion is favourable, 
for his approval is expressed with an air of 
patronage that amounts to an outrage against 
the decencies. His victims have no effectual 
remedy. He is as insensitive of scorn as a 
rhinoceros is of thorns of a blackberry bush, 
or its tropical equivalent. If his imbecility pro- 
vokes no answer, he interprets the silence as 
acknowledgment of his authority, and he swaggers 
away with the complacent air of a fat puppy 
that has just drunk the cat's milk. If, on the 
other hand, he has the bad luck to run up 
against the old, that is to say, the unregenerate, 
man that survives in even the meekest poor 
scholar, and is told precisely and in categorical 
detail the manner of ass he is, he listens in 
incredulous surprise, walks away feeling he has 
been undeservedly injured, and restores his own 
sense of superiority by telling the next man he 
meets that poor old So-and-so is failing fast. 

I am afraid there is an excessive quantity of 
gallic acid in the ink I am using. It will not 
burn into the skin of the Superior Person, but 
it may corrode my own soul. Let me begin 
another paragraph with other writing materials. 
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This was the Superior Person's latest offence. 
I went to evening service in the Parish Church ; 
the building was beautifully decorated with white 
flowers in glad memory of the first Easter; the 
singing was good and stirring ; the sermon — on 
the resurrection of the body — was thoughtful and 
thought-compelling; and the order for Evening 
Prayer went home to my heart and found a 
response there as it never fails to do. 1 had my 
children with me, and I went home feeling that 
the old invitation to church — " Come thou with us 
and we will do thee good " — had been indeed made 
good. Late in the evening the Superior Person 
came in for a smoke and a chat. I was conscious of 
an unsympathetic presence in the room directly he 
set foot in it, but it was my honest intention to play 
the social game according to the rules. He, too, 
had been to church ; indeed, it was seeing me there 
that gave him the idea of calling upon me ; and 
he proceeded to criticise the sermon, destructively, 
and next to construct a complete theory of eschat- 
ology. I don't suppose he knows what eschatology 
means. I'm confident he couldn't spell it. 

But I must not backslide. 

When he had finished talking I made my first 
contribution to the conversation. I hazarded the 
opinion that of all lots in life that of the country 
parson must be the happiest, and I cited A. K. 
H. B. as a witness in favour of the proposition. 
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My visitor listened with a tolerant smile, " Oh," he 
said, " A. K. H. B. Yes, yes, I know. A Scotch- 
man, wasn't he ? Wrote the Idle Thoughts of a 
Country Parson. Might have been better employed. 
Awful commonplace stuff. Well, you won't expect 
me to take that very seriously, and besides, I must 
be off. Snowing, is it ? By George ! " 

If there had been a snowdrift as high as the top 
of the gate — and it is a big gate — and he had stuck 
in it, I should have had to repeat my " duty to my 
neighbour " before I could have fetched a shovel to 
dig him out. A man who can stigmatise as "awful 
commonplace stuff" books of which he does not 
even know the correct titles, and who can say that 
any one can be better employed than in preaching 
sermons and writing essays that have made tens of 
thousands of people happier and better than they 
would have been without them, — such a man, in 
my opinion, deserves punishment less soporific than 
that provided by a snowdrift. Tingling with wrath 
I shut my visitor out, and went back to the fire 
and A. K. H. B. 

"In him was taken the truest and kindest friend, 
the staunch Churchman, the touching preacher, the 
most faithful parish minister, the brilliant and 
charming essayist, the most genial, sympathetic 
companion, the warm-hearted human being, the 
wise, the witty, and delightful talker." That is 
Dr. TuUoch's panegyric on his friend of fifty years, 
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and many people who only know Dr. Boyd by his 
books will endorse every word of it. 

The Recreations of a Country Parson and 
The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson have 
gone into numerous editions, and have charmed 
tens of thousands of cultured men and women. 
I suppose that nearly every one is familiar with 
those two books. If so, let them carry their 
acquaintance with "the brilliant and charming 
essayist " farther by getting the volume of Ser- 
mons and Stray Papers by A. K. H. B. It is 
composed of sermons taken from two books by 
A. K. H. B., entitled respectively "What Set Him 
Right ? " and " Towards the Sunset," and three 
stray papers which originally appeared in Good 
Words, and have not previously been published in 
book form. Additional, and great, value is given 
to the volume by a most illuminating biographical 
sketch of A. K. H. B., contributed by Dr. W. W. 
Tulloch. This brings out the charm of a personality 
which already, as self-revealed in the essays, has 
charmed to a rare degree, and it helps vastly 
to complete the illusion of having had personal 
acquaintance with " the warm-hearted human being " 
who is its subject. 

I am not going to pretend that I do not know 
what was in the back of the Superior Person's 
mind when he applied the word " commonplace " 
to A. K, H. B. In Sesame and Lilies, Ruskin 
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says : " Very ready we are to say of a book, 
' How good this is — that's exactly what I think ! ' 
But the right feeling is, ' How strange that is ! I 
never thought of that before, and yet I see it is 
true ; or if I do not now, I hope I shall, some 
day.' " A. K. H. B. does not surprise, but it does 
not follow from that that he has no teaching of his 
own, that he who wrote is not wiser than we who 
read. But he writes in the vulgar tongue, using 
the language understanded of the people, with 
familiar illustrations and homely graces. And the 
simplicity of the language in which it is expressed 
strips the lesson of some of its difficulty, thereby 
depreciating its value in the eyes of those foolish 
people who think that there is particular virtue in 
the unintelligible. A. K. H. B. is no platitudinarian, 
and no plagiarist. He gathers pollen from common 
flowers, if you like, but he makes his own honey, 
and no more can be asked of any bee to which 
God has given life and power to work. 

His mind was of a simple order. Is that to be 
taken to imply that it was of a low order ? Let the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, of 
which he was Moderator, answer. Fully to appre- 
ciate his writings one must have a mind of a simple 
order, and in saying that I love and value them I 
enrol myself in a goodly company. In this matter 
I claim to be of the elect, one of a body inspired by 
the purest altruism, since its chief desire is to share 
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its treasures with the greatest possible number. 
And, as a present-day writer has pointed out, the 
vital difference between the elect and the select lies 
precisely here : that whereas the former are ever 
seeking to bring new brothers into the circle of 
their white company, the latter are always at pains 
to keep all others out. So be it! If only I may 
in very truth be admitted among the elect, the 
Superior Person will not be disturbed by me in his 
strenuous efforts to keep himself select. 
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I WONDER very often whether every one who 
writes to live, and especially every one who 
loves to write, finds it as difficult to write as I do. 
Already it is to-morrow morning, and I have not 
yet transferred to paper any of the thoughts with 
which my mind has been lately occupied, and some 
of which must be transferred there if I am to live 
at all. It is true that my work this evening was 
postponed by an unexpected visit from a neighbour. 
My first, selfish impulse was to declare myself " not 
at home" by the simple expedient of refraining 
from opening the door — there is no imperturbable 
footman here to tell white lies vicariously for me ; 
but, as I hesitated, the monotonous sound of rain 
beating down the laurels outside and splashing on 
the already saturated gravel smote on my con- 
science and made me reproach myself for even 
contemplating such a breach of the laws of 
hospitality ; so I repented quickly and brought 
the good man right in, establishing him close to 
a really stimulating fire, and reaped a reward 
which I had not deserved by my own merit or 
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virtue. For, although he stayed late, and so kept 
me from getting to work upon my this day's darg, 
his conversation had, as it were, a chemical effect 
upon my thoughts, altering them in colour and 
tending gradually to make them solid when before 
they had been only in fluid state. 
Those familiar lines, 

" O wad some Pow'r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us 1 " 

are surely quoted too often with the single purpose 
of inculcating proper humility. The objective 
presentation of a man to himself might often serve 
another highly useful purpose, particularly if the 
man is habitually introspective and perhaps too 
fond of self-analysis. Long familiarity with a close 
environment dulls perception of its pleasurable 
aspect, and it is very easy to fall so far from grace 
as to cease to be conscious of the duty of gratitude 
for blessings long enjoyed. This small home of 
mine furnished a case in point to-night. Rather 
tired and disinclined to be loquacious, I let my 
friend do most of the talking, and I was even 
inattentive until he gave me a fleeting glimpse of 
myself as he saw me. Then I was startled into 
alert attention, for the glimpse I caught was of an 
enviable person, and it shamed me with a direct 
accusation of ingratitude — most hateful of vices — 
to which I could not but plead guilty. 
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For just one illuminating second I saw the 
familiar room through eyes to which it was not 
familiar : a dining-room, very small, but by con- 
trast with the cheerless weather outside most 
comfortable ; walls of a restful green ; indigo, 
almost black, curtains ; blue china, and dark oak 
furniture. I looked round me with fresh interest 
and observed the traces of human occupation : a 
work-basket on the dumb-waiter, a gaudy wool- 
covered rattle and an empty reel stuck on a pencil 
lying together on a wooden stool from West Africa, 
a violin bow on the mantelpiece ; a brown pot that 
once had contained blacking was on the table ; it 
held daffodils now, and the yellow trumpet-shaped 
blossoms were reflected in the polished surface 
of the table, and next To it was a pudding basin 
full of wallflowers ; the homely vessels and the 
common flowers were congruous to the small 
room, with its subdued colouring, and yet gave 
it a note of grace. And then in the silence that 
had fallen upon us I observed other things — the 
sounds of the clock ticking, — I don't know when 
I last noticed that, — of the kettle boiling, of the red 
coals closing in upon the heart of the fire, of the 
rain on the leaves outside, and, most noticeable of 
all, the silence upstairs. I saw myself as my friend 
saw me in this setting, and I had a new, long over- 
due, sense of mercies for which I was unfeignedly 
thankful. 
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After he had left me I pursued more closely 

the line of thought revealed in that one illuminating 

flash of light generated by his unexpected remark, 

and sought to find among the volumes in the other 

room some book to which I might refer for an 

amplification of the subject. I found it in Charles 

Wagner's famous book, The Simple Life, and 

especially in the two chapters entitled " The World 

and the Life of the Home " and " Simple Beauty." 

I wish every one would buy that book and try to 

assimilate its point of view : it defines precisely the 

nature of the beauty and the poetry of existence, 

and' can open to many people the gates of an 

enchanting region where glamour rests upon all 

the common details of everyday life. In a sense, 

all who move in that region are mystics, with 

perception of the sacramental nature of Nature, 

and of the true spirit of things. Charles Wagner 

cannot rate high enough the ordinary aesthetics of 

life, nor insist too strongly upon the importance of 

giving to existence that lustre without which it 

lacks charm. But he is careful to distinguish true 

beauty from that which has only the name, and he 

suggests the answer to those quick disputants who 

may object that the exercise of the arts and the 

contemplation of their products is a restricted 

privilege which cannot be enjoyed where the 

dwelling is cramped and the purse limited. He 

points to a kind of ministering beauty which may 
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make its way everywhere, and without which the 
most richly decorated house is a dead dwelHng- 
place. 

As I have looked round my little rooms to- 
night I have perceived that I am fortunate in 
respect of one great matter — that the objects in 
them spell the word " Remember." At that old 
secretaire my great-grandmother wrote her letters, 
and in its drawers there still remain some of the 
little things she used — some ivory tablets, a tiny 
notebook, and a pair of snuffers. On that chair — 
its back appropriately heart-shaped — my mother 
sat when my father asked her to be his wife ; the 
ink-stand I am using now was one of their wedding 
presents. That earthenware bottle on the mantel- 
piece was made for a forebear the year that Oliver 
Cromwell died. "Out of date, awkward, too 
simple, lacking the modern touch ? " Very likely ; 
but Charles Wagner warns me of the presence of 
the enemy : "If you so much as listen to his 
reasonings, to-morrow you will sacrifice a piece of 
furniture, the next day a good old tradition, and so 
one by one the family heirlooms dear to the heart 
will go to the bric-a-brac dealer — and filial piety 
with them." 

To the profane eye, he says, these souvenirs 

are nothing ; but in reality they constitute a sacred 

fund that each member of a family ought to 

consider most precious. For the very base of 
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right family feeling is respect for the past, and it 
is only from his own family that the individual 
draws his originality. Let the family traditions 
fall into desuetude, abandon the simple domestic 
customs, impoverish family life, and the trouble 
will be felt throughout the whole social organism ; 
society becomes a flock, and sorhetimes a flock 
without a shepherd. 

" But not every one has traditions to keep ? All 
the more reason for redoubling the effort to con- 
stitute and foster a family life. And to do this 
there is need neither of numbers nor a rich 
establishment. To create a home you must have 
the spirit of home. Just as the smallest village 
may have its history, its moral stamp, so the 
smallest home may have its soul. . . . Let us 
light again the flame put out on our hearths, make 
sanctuaries for ourselves, warm nests where the 
children may grow into men, where love may find 
privacy, old age repose, prayer an altar, and the 
fatherland a cult ! " 
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TO-DAY I had a conversation with a friend 
about conversation. My memory is not a 
ready servant ; it does not bring to my lips those 
apt quotations and reliable references to chapter 
and verse which are so useful, and distinguish the 
conversationalist from the talker ; thus it was not 
until several hours too late that I recalled the 
substance and the locus of a pertinent passage 
suggesting an explanation of the passing of the 
golden age of conversation — if, indeed, it ever 
existed. The passage is in a little essay called 
"Talk and Talkers," and occurs in St. John 
Adcock's Admissions and Asides. Here it is : — 
" Perhaps we are all too self-absorbed to realise 
that though nothing is uninteresting, nothing is 
interesting to everybody, and that we and our 
personal affairs are not of first importance to our 
friends and acquaintances. In a manner, the 
world is not enough with us ; we are too much 
with ourselves ; and when we mingle in society 
this limitation of our sympathies puts us out of 
touch with those we meet, and similar limitations 
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on their part put them out of touch with us. We 
cannot frankly be our natural selves, for, being 
thus unsympathetic, however many times we have 
met, we remain comparative strangers to each 
other, and among strangers our thoughts, like 
our bodies, must be dressed in the fashion ; if we 
allowed them to run naked, we should simply 
shock the crowd and ruin our reputations. 

" So, one way and another, we are either driven 
back on a safe course of gossip, talking by rote 
and avoiding the confession of all orthodox views, 
whence our speaking degenerates into mere conven- 
tional chit-chat and the exchange of polite inanities ; 
else, if we are robustly self-confident, in our loneli- 
ness we substitute oratory for the rarer art, as 
Coleridge and Dr. Johnson had a habit of doing ; 
and when one of the group gets into the pulpit in 
this way, all hope of conversation is at an end." 

I must quote one more paragraph : " There 
can, indeed, be no real conversation except in 
small companies and among equals who are simply 
and candidly bent upon a tolerant interchange of 
actual thought and sentiment, who do not burn to 
outshine each other, but merely to contribute each 
his due share towards the common illumination. 
In such unaffected, unambitious converse, which 
is incompatible with the formal artifices of society 
and unattainable except among those who have 
reached a certain degree of intimacy, men come 
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to understand and appreciate each other ; new 
planets swim into their ken while they listen, they 
become aware of hitherto unsuspected qualities in 
men they had somewhat despised, their outlook 
widens imperceptibly, and they grow wise in a 
knowledge that cannot be garnered from any books." 

In all this there is a great deal of truth, but I 
doubt if it really gets to the heart of the matter. 
The friend to whom I was talking inclines to the 
opinion that people are less resolute in their con- 
victions than formerly. He divides men and 
women into three classes : those who are interested 
in people ; those who are interested in affairs ; and 
those who are interested in ideas. Only among 
these last can you expect to find conversation of 
the sort we believe existed in the Golden Age ; 
and since conversation, like every art, has the 
measure of its merit in its sincerity, it will be of 
inferior quality when the people who make it are 
either not entirely sincere, or not quite resolute 
with respect to the ideas for which they stand. 
If this age is morally invertebrate, conversation 
cannot thrive in it. 

I accept my friend's rough classification of the 
people one ordinarily meets. Asked specifically 
whether I do come across men in the third and 
highest class, and whether I hear "conversation" 
among them, I answer. Yes, I do, and in unex- 
pected places ; but the conversation is not of the 
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highest order, because of two faults common 
among the men. My experience is that scholar- 
ship, the basis of all the humanities and amenities 
of life, is rated less high than it used to be, and 
that lacking it, and lacking much of the learning 
and knowledge brought by it, men are inclined to 
be opinionative and dictatorial. In Mr. Adcock's 
phrase, " tolerant interchange of thought and senti- 
ment" is made difficult for these men, because 
they are somewhat deficient in the beautiful grace 
which is the outward sign of the inward scholar- 
ship. They are as interested in ideas and as 
resolute in their convictions as any one could wish 
them to be, but they are not so thoroughly in- 
formed and as gracious in their bearing as they 
ought to be. Nevertheless, the right instinct is 
to be found among them, and I can go now to 
a room within a hundred yards of the " Cheshire 
Cheese," where Dr. Johnson is alleged to have 
inspired conversation of a rare quality, and rely 
on meeting keen and strenuous men of nimble 
wit who will bring more than one new planet 
within the vision of my mental telescope. 

And I go further, and say that I have heard 
conversation of the first quality. I am not excep- 
tionally fortunate, for the company was generally 
of more than two or three, and the memory of 
those occasions must be fresh and pleasant in the 
minds of all of them. My qualification for being 
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admitted was my sympathetic silence ; not every 
one is a good listener. But when I recall those 
occasions I perceive why such conversations are 
not common. Besides culture and interest in the 
things that matter, leisure is indispensable to the 
exercise of the art. Where time is money you 
must not look for it. The actual environment 
is of comparatively small importance, but in that 
environment a clock should have no place, or, if 
it has, it should be one that does not go. Unless 
conversation can be permitted to die a natural 
death, it is not right to start it into life ; the closure 
is a legitimate device to conclude debates ; applied 
to conversation it is brutal murder. In the tutor's 
rooms, and in the dean's rooms, too, in one of 
our English Universities, I have heard conver- 
sation which, even at the time, I knew was good, 
and which has influenced my whole life for good. 
I shall not believe that the golden age of conver- 
sation has for ever departed until Christchurch 
Meadows are taken over by the Oxfordshire 
County Council and let in allotments, and until 
the chapel at King's is turned into a motor garage. 
If I live to see that day, I will walk through the 
Central Meat Market and apply for an asylum 
in the Charterhouse. There, with a few kindred 
spirits, I will recall the charm and lovely use of 
the lost art, until my old lips say "adsum" for 
the last time. 
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AMONG the greatest services which one man 
can render to another, thereby earning for 
himself the beautiful Christian name of neighbour, 
is the placing in his way of books which will never 
fail thereafter to refresh and comfort his soul when 
it thirsts in the arid ways. That is the service 
which a publisher who is essentially a literary man 
renders, when he reproduces and replaces in general 
circulation books which have been lost sight of 
by the casual wayfarer, and are only remembered 
by the perfect guides who love the beauties their 
eyes have lighted on. And that, to come to the 
particular, is the service just rendered to me, by 
the publication of a new edition of Dreamthorp. 

For ten days I have read scarcely anything 
but Alexander Smith's essays. Perhaps the season 
when the book first came into my hands has 
something to do with the kind of impression it 
has made upon me. As Lamb pointed out long 
ago, all the best books have their times and 
seasons when their flavour is at its best. Henry 
Ryecroft is for the autumn. The Spectator for the 
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library in the winter evenings, Bacon for the 
night watches, Taylor for whenever one is alone. 
The moist warmth of these early spring days 
seems to induce a mood which it would be harsh 
to describe as indolent, but which is certainly 
appropriate to gentle, rather desultory conversation 
with a professed onlooker at life like Alexander 
Smith. And the conversation is such that the 
man who listens to it is kindled with desire to 
seize by the arm the first man whom he meets, 
and hale him off to listen to it too. 

Indolence is a fault for which Alexander Smith, 
at any rate, did not feel called upon to apologise 
with humility the least abject. He took to his 
solitude, such as it was, from an indolent turn of 
mind, and sweetened it by an imaginative sympathy 
which re-created the past for him and made him 
independent of the passing moment. He had no 
desire to act any prominent part in the world. " I 
am not an actor, I am a spectator only. My sole 
occupation is sight-seeing. In a certain imperial 
idleness I amuse myself with the world." Again, 
" Why should I be ambitious ? Shall I write 
verses .■• I am not likely to surpass Mr. Tennyson 
or Mr. Browning in that walk. Shall I be a 
musician? The blackbird singing this moment 
somewhere in my garden shrubbery puts me to 
instant shame. Shall I paint ? The intensest 
scarlet on an artist's palette is but ochre to that 
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I saw this morning at sunrise. No, no ; let me 
enjoy Mr. Tennyson's verse, and the blackbird's 
song, and the colours of sunrise, but do not let 
me emulate them. I am happier as it is. I do 
not need to make history — there are plenty of 
people willing to save me trouble on that score.'' 
There speaks one who not only does not apologise 
for his indolence, but dares to call his idleness 
imperial. 

Nevertheless it is unwise and unjust to draw 
inferences except from all the facts, and before 
deciding comfortably that indolence is a congenial 
state into which it would be a pity not to lapse, 
since one might be in such excellent company, it 
is as well to see what were its results in the case 
of this prince of its apologists. Dreamthorp, 
as a whole, is Alexander Smith's excuse and 
justification, but he concentrates his pleading in 
one of the most delightful of the twelve chapters, 
" On the Writing of Essays." Having read and 
assimilated which, he would be a very confident 
man who would not shrink at hearing the order 
to go and do likewise. He in his solitude kept 
eye and ear open ; took note of man, woman, and 
child; found many a pregnant text embedded in 
the commonplace of village life ; and out of what 
he saw and heard, wove his essays as solitarily as 
the spider weaves his web in the darkest corner. 
" The essay, as a literary form, resembles the lyric, 
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in so far as it is moulded by some central mood — 
whimsical, serious, or satirical. Give the mood, 
and the essay, from the first sentence to the last, 
grows around it as the cocoon grows around the 
silkworm." That, of course, is comparable to 
the conjurer's explanation of the trick that has just 
amazed an audience, and a proper amount of salt 
will be added to the truth by every one who tries 
to apply it in practice. But the point is, that 
Alexander Smith's description of the functions and 
attributes of the essayist furnishes the criterion 
by which he must be tested, and even in this single 
essay shows how every hour he idled away was 
pregnant with beauty and good for his kind. 

"A quick ear and eye, an ability to discern 
the infinite suggestiveness of common things, a 
brooding, meditative spirit, are all that the essayist 
requires to start business with. . . . It is not the 
essayist's duty to inform, to build pathways through 
metaphysical morasses, to cancel abuses, any more 
than it is the duty of the poet to do these things. 
Incidentally he may do something in that way, 
just as the poet may, but it is not his duty, and 
should not be expected of him. Skylarks are 
primarily created to sing, although a whole choir 
of them may be baked in pies and brought to table ; 
they were born to make music, although they may 
incidentally stay the pangs of vulgar hunger. The 
essayist is a kind of poet in prose, and if questioned 
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harshly as to his uses, he might be unable to 
render a better apology for his existence than a 
flower might. The essay should be pure literature 
as the poem is pure literature. The essayist wears 
a lance, but he cares more for the sharpness of its 
point than for the pennon that flutters on it. . . , 
He plays with death as Hamlet plays with Yorick's 
skull, and he reads the morals — strangely stern, 
often, for such fragrant lodging — which are folded 
up in the bosoms of roses. ... His main gift is 
an eye to discover the suggestiveness of common 
things ; to find a sermon in the most unpromising 
texts. . . . The essayist who feeds his thoughts 
upon the segment of the world which surrounds him 
cannot avoid being an egotist ; but then his egotism 
is not unpleasing. . . . The speaking about one's 
self is not necessarily offensive. A modest, truthful 
man speaks better about himself than about any- 
thing else, and on that subject his speech is likely 
to be most profitable to his hearers. Certainly 
there is no subject with which he is better 
acquainted, and on which he has a better title to 
be heard. And it is this egotism, this perpetual 
reference to self, in which the charm of the essayist 
resides. If a man is worth knowing at all, he is 
worth knowing well. ... Of the essayist, when 
his mood is communicative you obtain a full picture. 
You are made his contemporary and familiar friend. 
You enter into his humours and his seriousness. 
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You are made heir of his whims, prejudices, and 
playfulness." 

And so on, until he comes to the important 
matter of style, which, after all, rather than thought, 
is the immortal thing in literature. But the thing 
that matters about this particular essayist is that 
he is worth knowing, and, therefore, worth knowing 
well. There can be no greater joy in all life than 
making a friend ; it is a joy which, where the living 
are concerned, one is reluctant to share, so sacred 
is it and so precious. But the supreme advantage 
which men who write supremely well have over 
all other men is that they do not cease to speak 
when they die. So it comes about that when one 
makes a new friend from among those who are 
what men call dead, one is so full of the new 
happiness that one is impelled to proclaim the 
gladness from the housetops, and summon all and 
sundry to come and share it too. That is the 
impression made by Dreamthorp upon my mind. 
I have made a new friend. I have found a new 
gladness. The best way to express gratitude to 
the man who brought me acquainted with it is to 
turn evangelist and help to spread the glad tidings. 
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INSOMNIA is a malady from which, I am 
thankful to say, I have never suffered. I have 
no experience to enable me to imagine the torture 
inflicted by that morbid inability to sleep — torture 
sufficiently acute to etiolate the skin, to dim the 
eyes, to blanch the hair, to rob the mind of reason, 
and, if prolonged for even a very little while, to 
destroy life. The horror of it must be positive, 
much worse than merely negative, and due to the 
failure of nature to repair the waste of tissue that 
goes on in the organism during the waking hours. 
I have seen a man, a victim to insomnia, walking 
the streets of London with terror staring from his 
eyes, and I have been afraid to speak to him, lest 
the fresh interruption of my words should keep him 
one minute longer from the blessed state of uncon- 
sciousness for which his whole being hungered. 

Of that sort of lying awake I know nothing ; 
but there is another sort with which I am familiar, 
and in which I have spent many pleasant, and, I 
think, not idle hours. Sometimes it has followed 
a long spell of brain work. I have had a manu- 
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script to read for an author who desired a criti- 
cism in detail, or a book to read in proof for 
a publisher who would regard the passing of a 
misprint as a breach of trust ; or I have had to 
finish a specific piece of original composition by a 
given time, and the story has not acquired actuality 
in my own mind until so late that I have been 
afraid to stay the flow of words that tell it when 
once that has begun, and so have put in a working 
day that would horrify a May- Day demonstrator or 
an inspector under the latest Factory Act. All these 
three tasks have had a like effect on me. I have 
gone to bed with my brain so active that it would 
not yield to sleep, and I have lain in bed enjoying 
the comfortable relaxation of muscles and the re- 
lease from mental concentration for perhaps several 
hours before sinking into the kind clasp of death's 
twin brother. 

In those hours my mind has wandered leisurely 
through the past, recalling memories of places seen 
long ago, and fastening upon details which I was 
not aware of having observed at the actual time of 
my bodily presence there. It almost seems as if 
things seen made an impression on my mind, faint 
at first but deepening with years until, perhaps a 
decade later, they acquire the clearness and actuality 
of a picture which I can take at will from a port- 
folio and study with the certainty of finding fresh 
detail in it. I find myself nowadays beginning to 
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rely on that mental characteristic, and when I visit 
a new scene I am not distressed if my first impres- 
sions of it are not vividly distinct ; I feel confident 
that when I review the scene from the distant 
point of some years' time I shall miss little of its 
reality, and gain something by the idealisation 
which is a property of perspective. And now, 
when I go late to bed after a long day's work with 
books, or, it may be, a little over-tired physically 
by a splendid change of work in the garden, I 
derive immense pleasure from " looking at pictures." 
Were I able to reproduce them in words the 
reproduction would be "speaking painting," or 
poetry, as Simonides defined it. 

No doubt many other people possess the same 
happy faculty of looking at pictures in the dark ; 
but, poetry apart, I know very few books which 
have been written with the precise purpose of 
reproducing them for the entertainment or edi- 
fication of other people. Yet books of this kind 
might be entirely delightful, presenting a variation 
from the ordinary essay in that they would be more 
objective, and quite distinct from fiction. It would 
not be necessary for them to assume even a pretence 
of being fiction, but I am prepared to believe that 
the man, or woman, who ventured upon such work 
would have a temperament distinguished chiefly by 
modesty, and be likely to shelter himself behind the 
person of some imaginary individual. 
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I only know of one case where an author has 
attempted precisely what I have in mind. How 
much of the suggested story is pure fiction does not 
matter at all ; the bulk of the book — it is a very 
little book — is ingenuous revelation of the author's 
self, and is virtually autobiography. It is signifi- 
cant of something that she makes no mention on 
the title-page of other books which she wrote, 
novels two or three, evidently wishing to keep this 
single tiny volume apart as a sort of intimate talk 
to friends who understood and loved her. I 
made some inquiry only to-day, and was told that 
she died some years ago ; but I think that this 
unpretentious volume will keep the memory of her 
alive for a long time. 

The book, then, is called [oscelyns Pictures, 
and it was written eight or nine years ago by the 
Hon. Mrs. Alan Brodrick. From 1888 to 1901 
her husband was rector of Alverstoke in Hamp- 
shire ; in 1 90 1 he left Alverstoke for St. Cross 
Hospital, Winchester, and it would seem that his 
wife prepared the volume as a farewell present for 
her pupils and friends at the former place. For 
she says : "I dedicate this book, first to the 
members, past and present, of my ' quotation ' class, 
and then to all my other dear friends in Alverstoke, 
loving and beloved." It was published certainly 
not later than 1901, which goes to confirm one's 
impression that it was specifically intended to be 
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a personal memento, and the supposition gives an 
added fragance to a very simple and very pleasant 
little work. 

The idea of the work is that Joscelyn Rayne 
has lately been doomed to a brief life of hopeless 
invalidism : her spine has been fatally injured by 
a fall when riding, and paralysis is stealing over 
her ; she may live a year, but she will never get 
up again alive from her bed, and every day will see 
a diminution of her powers. She is an artist, the 
child of an artist, and the promised wife of an 
artist, and when she has braced her courage to 
accept her altered destiny, she decides to occupy 
herself in making word-pictures of the horfie scenery 
that has delighted her, in the hope that her 
betrothed, Keith Graham, may find in them at 
least one subject for a real painting some day. 
The papers are then arranged in twelve divisions, 
one for each month in the year, each prefaced by 
quotations from the poets — ^large preference being 
given to Tennyson. 

The author would not have dreamed of making 
any pretentious claim upon the world's attention 
for this intimate expression of her personality ; and 
I do not come forward now to blow a trumpet and 
declare that this is a very fine thing. All I say 
is, that this is a book which I have turned to often 
in the last eight years, and in which I have never 
failed to find quiet pleasure. The pictures in it are 
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easily visualised, and they are drawn by an artist ; 
the thoughts they start in the artist's mind are 
worth following up independently. Let me quote 
a characteristic passage from September : — 

" The trees are beginning to die ; there is a 
flush on them, which is not crimson or brown, but 
a pale wash of both. Here and there are touches 
of pure orange and vivid scarlet, but the last two 
colours are not seen yet in any profusion ; they 
shine in patches like gems. We call this colour 
the beauty of death, but death itself is not beautiful : 
a shrivelled brown leaf is an unlovely thing. The 
leaves are dying, not dead. It is the life still left 
in them which makes the colour, life struggling 
with death. How dare we say death conquers, we 
who remember so many Springs ? Death could 
only conquer if the leaves remained on the trees. 
Life conquers when they fall — because only by 
falling, only by going back to the bosom of mother 
earth, can they live again." , A thought-compelling' 
passage ends with this : "I verily believe that 
death, unaccompanied by pain, might be a delight- 
ful sensation to the very aged if no attempt were 
made to arrest its course, to keep them awake, 
as it were, when they are very tired and wish to 
go to sleep. Nature helps the young to live and 
the old to die." 

She caught her breath to listen the first time 
she heard the cuckoo this year, but now, in May, 
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she has grown weary of its bold persistence. She 
knows the bird is proclaiming the advent of Spring, 
but she assures it that it need not tell her again. 
" Be silent, cuckoo, or think of something fresh to 
say." Then she relents a little : the poor bird 
cannot help being monotonous, for she only 
possesses those two notes. " But why does she 
proclaim her poverty ? If she were sometimes 
silent we might imagine she had ever so much 
more to say." Then with a natural, yet rather 
quaint transition she gets to the application : 
" There are many people in society whose power 
of conversation is limited, and if only they would 
occasionally refrain from speaking we might imagine 
all sorts of clever and attractive depths in the 
silence. But they will persist in talking," and very 
soon we marvel at the poverty of their resources 
and grow irritable under the monotonous reitera- 
tion of what we already knew very well. 

Here, too, is a picture packed with suggestion : — 
" I am looking at the creek where the tide is 
rising, on a glorious winter noon. The luminous 
air has a strange transparency, which invests the 
objects seen through it with a rare brilliance. The 
uneven surface of the mud foundation causes 
interrupted reflections of air and light. Cloud 
effects are seen on the glassy surface in delicate 
lines and arrow -points of colour. There are 
streaks of pure sapphire from a heaven which has 
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deeper hues in the water than in the sky. It is 
very strange that the foundation of all that 
loveliness should be mud, slimy mud. The 
picture would not be half so perfect without 
that black foundation. Mud can never be 
beautiful by itself, but it may enhance the 
beauty of light and air and water. . . . There 
are things of mud in this world, loathsome things 
full of filth and slime. When God's light touches 
them the light itself is more beautiful in con- 
sequence, not because of the mud, but in spite 
of it. More than this, the mud makes a battle- 
ground for the struggle and the victory of light. 
It gives character and force by its intercepting 
lines — there are little sharp touches, more dis- 
tinctive than a glow." So she wanders from the 
creek up which the tide is creeping to the broad 
channel along which the river of literature flows, 
and there, too, finds in mud the subject for a tiny 
sermon in outline. Her gift is the distinctive one 
of the spiritual artist, enabling her to find gleams 
of the beautiful in what seems unlovely, the touch 
of poetry in prose. 

Slight work, all this, no doubt : but for me, 
at any rate, these sketches from the pocket-book 
of a spiritual artist have a charm that much more 
pretentious and elaborated canvases from the studios 
of popular painters do not, and never will, possess. 
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WHERE the portrait at full length is un- 
attainable, the miniature or the pencilled 
sketch may have its place and use." The words 
are put forward as the apology of a humble- 
minded man for the imperfections, whatever they 
may be, of his finished work, but it was not in 
that sense that they impressed themselves upon 
my mind to-day ; they struck me rather as another, 
and happier, phrase, advocating the claim upon 
our gratitude which those men have established 
who have written what may be termed "half-hour 
books." Gratitude is hardly to be numbered 
among the common virtues ; only in fine souls can 
it bloom in sweet perfection. And this, perhaps, 
is the reason why people generally are slow to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to those writers, 
the chief merit of whose work is that it serves to 
fill the spare five minutes in busy lives. The 
great authors demand our serious attention ; we 
take them a canto at a time, and if we bestow 
upon tnem anything but the painful application of 
our leisure hours we feel that we are treating 
them unjustly. They represent "the portrait at 
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full length," the proper appreciation of which we 
recognise to be a serious undertaking, predicating 
not only knowledge on the critic's part, but actual 
effort in their apprehension. Assuredly the minia- 
ture or the pencilled sketch has its place and use, 
ranking as high in the broad domain of art as 
the portrait at full length, requiring as much 
artistic sense and technical skill from its producer, 
but not exacting conscious effort to enjoy it from 
the public to whom it is submitted. 

We lead full lives for the most part nowadays 
— lives of strenuous toil or prolonged mental exer- 
cise ; but if work was ordained, rest has been 
hallowed, and it would be a churlish mind that 
did not confess its obligation to any one who 
showed him where to find his rest and how to 
enjoy it. Let this paper serve as a sign-post 
pointing in the direction of that field of profane 
literature where " half-hour books " are grown. 
Nor does the word "profane" require any 
apology ; was it not Gregory the Great who said, 
in substance, that " the devils know well that the 
knowledge of profane literature helps us to under- 
stand sacred literature"? "In dissuadmg us from 
this study," the shrewd old Pope continued, "they 
act as the Philistines did when they interdicted 
the Israelites from making swords and i lances, and 
obliged that nation to come to them for the 
sharpening of their axes and ploughshares." Rest 
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is not idleness, the Lord be thanked. In essence 
it is but a change of ideas, never to desire which 
is to proclaim oneself a monomaniac. 

Whether, then, the spare five minutes come 
only when the children are asleep, or whether they 
come, as they do to some of the happier among 
us, while the sun is still high in the heavens, and 
the breeze is shaking the frail blossoms from the 
acacias on to the lawn, and setting all the bells 
of the campanulas a-ringing, the best use to 
put them to is the reading of some good "half- 
hour book." And what are the notes of such a 
book ? it may be profitable to inquire. 

Of these the first and most important is that it 
gives us ideas. Facts are valuable only as repre- 
senting and embodying ideas, so that we can 
find no use for the cheap budgets of information 
presented in popular form and exposed in all 
their horrid nakedness upon every railway book- 
stall. Nor, again, has the dogmatist any place 
in this gallery ; the poet may have, and so may 
the essayist ; so may the historian, and, more 
rarely, the novelist. But the writer of a typical 
book of the class must be an artist, using 
phenomena only as symbols of noumena, the 
concrete only as a symbol of the abstract, the 
temporal only as a symbol of the eternal. And 
he must have "a way with him." He must sug- 
gest rather than expound, persuade rather than 
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prove, woo rather than abduct. So that the 
second note is charm, a quality impossible to 
define, but impossible not to recognise when found. 
Charm is compact of many lovely things : gracious- 
ness is in it, and kindly humour, and all-embracing 
charity, and modest estimation of self, — never, 
however, degenerating into unworthy self-distrust, 
— and broad tolerance, and many another quality 
which it is the proud assumption of our religion 
to summarise as Christian ; but the beginning 
and the middle and the end of charm is that it 
is informed with spirituality. The reason why all 
literature has charm is that it is man's utterance 
of the living word of God. And, however feeble 
the utterance may be, that book shall be admitted 
into the library of the great temple of Literature, 
if behind the halting words we recognise the 
informing spirit. 

It is recorded of Whistler that when he made 
a sketch he began with the far background, filling 
in all the detail with the most minute particu- 
larity, and proceeding thence with equal care 
through the middle distance to the immediate 
foreground. At whatever point, therefore, he 
might desist, the sketch, so far as it went, was 
a perfectly completed thing. And in the analogy 
we may find another essential quality of the " half- 
hour book " ; we must be able to open it anywhere, 
and lay it aside at any moment, and yet carry 
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away with us a complete impression of the idea 
dealt with in those brief limits. We have no use 
for anything which is to be " continued in our next." 

Suggestive, therefore, of everlasting truth the 
ideal " half-hour book " will always be ; charming, 
because its artless style reflects the gracious soul 
behind ; and so composed that each ^and every 
page is totus, teres, atque rotundus so far as the 
thought expressed upon it is concerned. 

" All very well," the ill-informed may say, 
"but where are such treasures to be found?" 

Well, there are plenty of them, but a mere 
enumeration of their names would serve but 
little to convey to others anything of the pleasure 
suggested thereby to those who know and love 
them. Suffice it, for the present, to mention one, 
with a quotation from the preface to which this 
article begins : Men of the Covenant, by Alex- 
ander Smellie. Let those who have not seen 
that book get it and judge it by the criterion 
here imposed. And if they would learn more 
accurately to differentiate between a good "half- 
hour book" and a book which, while seeming to 
conform to all the canons, and entirely good as 
well, is yet not to be included in the category 
here dealt with, let them get and consider In 
the Hour of Silence, by the same author. They 
will be the better men for their conversation 
with a fine and gracious mind. 
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MR. J, BRIERLEY is a modern writer whose 
essays give me a vast amount of pleasure. 
Some of his books I almost rate as "half-hour books," 
the notes of which, as apprehended by myself, I 
have just enumerated. That I do not rate them 
fully as high is due, perhaps, to my knowledge that 
many of the essays republished in volumes were 
written primarily for newspaper use, and, justly or 
unjustly, I seem to detect in them a suggestion of 
the ephemeris. Nevertheless, like a wise man, I 
give thanks for positive blessings, and concern 
myself little with negative opposites. That is to 
say, I am constantly grateful to "J. B." for enabling 
me to enjoy his essays as they are, and do not 
waste time in considering whether, had they been 
something else and better, a remote posterity would 
enjoy them too. 

If you are not already familiar with his work, 
read The Eternal Religion, and you will speedily 
become a disciple. It will be your own fault if you 
are discontented with the author's exposition of 
Christianity as the Eternal Religion. For he says 
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frankly that in dealing with the final religion, the 
book itself lays no claim to finality. "It is the 
barest of sketches. It merely suggests the roads 
along which the thought of the future seems likely 
to travel." But in projecting our vision along 
these roads it gives us glimpses of what we feel 
confident are substantial, not mirage - produced 
edifices in the distance, and actually at the moment 
charms with a wealth of finely wrought ideas. 

There are thirty - four short essays in this 
particular volume, "ten-minute sermons," if you 
like, but preached from the chair on the other side 
of the hearth, not from the pulpit. As a matter of 
fact, the other day, when I last looked through the 
book, the conditions were even more favourable to 
the formation of a kind judgement of it ; and that, 
by the way, is about the best tribute that can be 
paid to any book — that it adapts itself to moods, 
for the power to do so is the proof of its personality. 

It was on Saturday, then, and I had escaped a 
little earlier than usual to my garden ; the sudden 
spell of heat had worked a miracle there, bringing 
out a mass of green, and waking the trees into 
flower ; the glory of the horse-chestnuts — mine are 
red — is yet to come, but the lilacs are wonderful, 
the laburnums are breaking into golden falls, the 
acacias are hung with white tassels, the apple trees 
are beyond description ; the circular bank of flower- 
ing laurel that hedges the lawn is covered as with 
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snow with its powerfully fragrant spires of blossom, 
and the roses are bursting into bloom. The charm 
of my garden is that its beauty is not dependent 
for existence on the gardener, for that individual's 
functions have to be undertaken by myself, and I 
am unable to discharge them ; gardeners are born, 
not made ; nevertheless, loving service helps, and I 
give plenty of that. 

So now, I had been digging a patch of ground 
that seemed like a square mile while I was doing 
it, and very much less when I had done, and after 
I had straightened myself up, with a good deal of 
pain, I walked towards the lawn and tea. Being 
hot and untidy, and yet disinclined for collars and 
such-like trimmings, I picked a great bunch of 
purple iris as a propitiatory offering to my wife 
who awaited me. The iris is particularly fine 
this year. The gift worked the trick, and I was 
allowed to take the chair nearest the cake-stand. 
She was almost recumbent in a deck-chair in the 
tent, merely existing. Yet she looked at me with 
disapproval, and said, slowly : "How few are the 
moments in which it seems to us that we have 
really lived, and not been merely busied with 
preparations for living ! " 

Rank ingratitude marked her choice of the 

quotation, for it was I who had picked the mustard 

and cress from the blanket, — always a finicking job, 

— and I who had pulled and washed the radishes ; 
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if, in short, I had not busied myself with pre- 
parations for living, I should have been hard put 
to it to live at all, really or otherwise, and as she 
took me for better or worse, she would have 
shared the hard labour. But gratitude is a rare 
quality. I concealed my hurt, and took an extra 
lump of sugar. And presently, when I was 
cooler, I asked my wife if she really thought that 
passive existence was a nearer approach to real 
life than strenuous toil. And that is how we came 
to J. B. 

"It's much too hot to talk," she said; "and, 
besides, I can't quote to order. It's all there in 
' Idle Piety,' " and she produced The Eternal 
Religion from beneath a heap of cushions, disturb- 
ing the terrier in the process. And I have been 
looking over the book pretty well ever since. 

This is the particular passage she had in mind : — 
"Religion in its higher form holds, and will 
always hold, a large element of passivity. One of 
its functions is that of a refuge from the rush of the 
external life." Then come the words with which 
she greeted me, quoted by Mr. Brierley from a 
modern writer whose name I do not know ; after- 
wards, he goes on : " It is within religion's most 
intimate circle that we realise those moments. 
Religion, on one side of it at least, is an inward- 
ness, a sacred hush, a sabbatismos. It is the soul 
resting in itself and in the thought of its Divine 
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ally — a musing, a contemplation, a vision of the 
unseen, a feeding upon the hidden manna. 

" Also, the seeming passivities which enter so 
much into the religious life are often really a form 
of the most potent activity. We have not yet 
penetrated the law of this inner working, but the 
fact is there and unquestionable. When Christ 
hung on the Cross He was doing nothing but to 
hang there. But in that quiet of mere suffering 
were being elaborated forces, the sweep and range 
of which no imagination can properly grasp. 
When a great man, away from the hurly-burly, 
sits brooding his problem, he may to the outsider 
seem an idle person. All the time, in his interior, 
is elaborating a piece of work, in the shape of a 
new resolve, or in the emergence there of a new 
truth of life, which in its effect on the race shall be 
more potent than the roar of a million looms. We 
need to know our way well in this region ere we 
fling one word of reproach." 

That is characteristic of Mr. Brierley's style ; 
may its appeal be as insistent to others as it is to 
me ! I purposely refrain from giving the outline of 
the essay as a sermon against the idleness of cere- 
monial pomp, for my purpose is only to direct 
other minds to pleasure I have enjoyed. In the 
two paragraphs alone quoted above, are many 
things which I am carrying about fondly to-day. 

Later in the evening I noticed lightning play- 
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ing low down on the horizon, and every moment 
the heat grew more oppressive. After an hour or 
so the lightning seemed to be ubiquitous, and pre- 
sently faint growls of thunder reached our listening 
ears. One of the children was nervous, and I lay 
down on a sofa in her room, talking to her more 
volubly as the storm grew nearer. Suddenly there 
was a dead silence outside, and a brief interval of 
absolute breathlessness. Then the child said : "I 
can smell the lilacs, father; the wind is going to 
get up, I expect." I could neither smell the lilacs 
then nor feel the breeze, but her senses were more 
acute than mine. In a few minutes the trees were 
rustling gently ; in a few more they were rocking 
in a gale, and rain was lashing the windows and 
rattling on the roof. Three or four blinding ex- 
plosions of lightning and simultaneous thunder, 
and then the storm passed away to the north. At 
the open window I saw it go ; and through the 
windows on the south side of the house I looked 
on the still horse-chestnut trees and lilacs not even 
swaying. I could not have had a better illustration 
of the potentiality of the " seeming passive." And 
when it was all over I knew, of experience, that 
the peace which followed the storm was a sacred 
hush, a sabbatismos. 
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XII. 

MR. JONAS CHUZZLEWIT'S insurmount- 
able distaste to the insides of buildings 
owed its origin to a congenital reluctance to part 
with his money ; gentlemen who paid for admission 
to a theatre were in his opinion " nice flats " of 
surpassing silliness ; his superior wisdom satisfied 
him that all shows, in respect of which there was 
any charge for admission, were detestable and of 
the very lowest order of merit. Consequently, 
when he invited his country cousins to accompany 
him and see some of the sights of London, it was 
only to the free spectacles that he directed their 
attention. He showed them as many sights, in the 
way of bridges, churches, streets, and outsides of 
theatres in one forenoon as most people see in a 
twelvemonth ; and had he, and they, possessed a 
different temperament, and approached the adven- 
ture in a different spirit, he could have hardly 
employed their time and his own to better 
advantage. 

I thought of him and of some other far more 
agreeable types of character a night or two ago. 
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I had spent a day in the Httle room in town where 
most of my work is done, and there, with various 
tasks to engage my thoughts, had felt entirely 
contented and secure. Nevertheless, some cares 
had travelled up with me in the morning, and were 
waiting to travel down with me at night when my 
mind should be disengaged again and ready for 
their occupation. I met them at the door, so to 
speak, and found that they would brook no denial. 
Worry and anxiety, as detestable footpads as ever 
cadged at the door of a lonely house, hugged my 
sides on this occasion, and showed themselves as 
resolute to spend the night with me as if they had 
been out of a job for a month and did not know 
where else to go. 

There is no lack of bridges over the Thames, 
Three are almost equally convenient for me, faring 
to and from Waterloo. For the most part I use 
Blackfriars Bridge, that being the nearest to my 
"pitch"; but on this evening I thought it just 
possible that my unwelcome companions might 
grow impatient of my loitering in town and forsake 
me ; so I walked slowly westwards along Fleet 
Street and the Strand. I hesitated at the north 
end of Waterloo Bridge, but, finding the drag upon 
my spirits no easier than before, went on to Charing 
Cross, prepared, if necessary, to go farther still, to 
Westminster or even to Vauxhall. Pausing, how- 
ever, at the top of Villiers Street, I heard music, 
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faint above the thunder of motor omnibuses and 
the clatter of hoofs, but unmistakably music made 
by a good band. And then I remembered that it 
was May, and hope followed the music through my 
senses into my soul. 

It was an orchestral band of the Parks Band 
Committee playing in the Embankment Garden by 
Charing Cross Station. The bandstand was out- 
lined with red and yellow lamps, and the highly 
polished sounding-board above the musicians 
looked somehow like a glorified spider's web, the 
nicely fitted planks of which It was made showing 
a network of right lines converging to a central 
point. I paid a penny for a programme and a 
seat, and at once was borne away into a world of 
infinite romance. On my left was the York water 
gate designed by Inigo Jones for the splendid 
first Duke of Buckingham ; beyond that was the 
fine frontal line of Adelphi Terrace, noblest 
memorial of the Adam brothers ; thus eighteenth 
followed seventeenth century, scarcely less pictur- 
esque than it, and in due order yielded to the nine- 
teenth century as represented by the huge hotels 
that modernity has invented. Just now these 
seemed to be resting. Few lights shone from their 
balconies and windows, which later would blaze 
into brilliance and proclaim to the watching stars 
the artificiality of modern life ; they seemed con- 
scious of the sovereignty of twilight, and were as 
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silent as the obelisk in front of them, with its thirty- 
five hundred years of history to cherish — that 
" Cleopatra's Needle " first set up by Thothmes iii. 
at Heliopolis. At the base of that flowed the 
older Thames, and over it hung the still older moon, 
irradiating buildings and gardens and men with 
magical effulgence. 

There was an air of unreality about the scene, 
due in part to the stillness of the warm evening. 
The moon burned like a steady lamp, hung only 
a little higher than the unwinking arc lights in 
pear-shaped pendent globes outside the Embank- 
ment Gardens. Only in the pagoda was there any 
movement. It was not difficult to imagine that 
the spirit of romance had been snared in the 
spider's web that served this temple of music for 
roof, and that it now was ibeating out a passionate 
protest against being held in the heart of a city. 
Bright light was caged in the flamboyant ruby and 
golden building. It caught the ivory streaks of a 
score of violin bows leaping and falling in perfect 
unity of motion ; it twinkled in the silver stops of 
wood instruments, blazed for a fraction of a second 
on cymbals, or gleamed in the serpentine coils of 
instruments of brass ; it kept in high prominence 
the white-gloved guiding hands and compelling 
baton of the conductor, and revealed a strange 
variety of moods sweeping over the faces of the 
men who played. It reached out only a very little 
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way beyond the fantastic pagoda — only just far 
enough to show wallflowers massed in the encirc- 
ling flower-beds, and the tunics and shell-jackets of 
a score or more of soldiers listening appreciatively 
to the music from the front row of the ring of 
chairs. But that was far enough for all the 
audience. When men and women are lifted out 
of the rut of their daily cares, they like to be alone 
or to share the solitude of two ; in either case they 
desire to be observed as little as possible. Then 
they can shake themselves free from the last 
restraining band of self-consciousness, and surrender 
themselves entirely to the enjoyment of a pure 
emotion. 

I did not stay until the end of the programme. 
I wanted to escape the anti-climax of overhearing 
banalities or chaffing conversation between boys 
and girls recovering their self-consciousness and 
a little ashamed of their late emotion. I walked 
over Hungerford Bridge, stopping midway to take 
a last mental photograph of one of the most 
beautiful sights in London, — perhaps in the world, — 
and then I resumed my interrupted walk to the 
station, thankfully aware that I was dogged no 
longer by the fell companions who had set out 
with me. They had not reckoned upon music and 
moonlight and poetry made visible. And once 
more I noticed, with something approaching shock, 
how Design is shown even when man follows 
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what he would describe as the blind and purpose- 
less impulse of a moment. 1 had not set foot in 
that Embankment Garden for quite five or six 
years. I had not the least intention of doing so 
that particular evening. I went there without 
premeditation, not knowing that there would be 
music there or that the night would be soft and 
warm. And it was the one place which could do 
me good just then. I left it feeling that I was 
healed of a sickness. 

It did another thing for me, to the end of the 
good of which I am never likely to get. It sent 
me to Wordsworth with a new interest and a new 
expectation, and I find myself acquiring a new 
taste and so possessing a new joy in life. Trying 
to recall with the utmost actuality a scene and a 
sequence of thought and feelings that had caught 
my imagination and lifted me out of the reach of 
distress for a season, I turned for first aid to his 
Miscellaneous Sonnets, particularly that which he 
composed upon Westminster Bridge. It applies 
as perfectly to the London of to-day as it applied 
to the London of 1802, vast as the difference 
between the two cities must be, and one's gratitude 
goes out to a man who voices so perfectly what is 
common experience. I went on from that to other 
sonnets, lingering in admiration over their exquisite 
beauty, and realised finally that I had reached a 
point in life when I could " read " Wordsworth. 
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I have been a long time getting to it, and it is very 
possible that I shall never fully share the love 
approximating adoration that his whole-hearted 
disciples feel for him. But I understand at last 
what formerly I at most only subscribed to as an 
orthodox article of a literary creed. An academic 
proposition is changed into a burning truth, and 
glowing in the comfort of its warm proximity I 
can spare a thought not wholly reproachful to 
those past cares, in seeking to escape which I 
reached that garden in the twilight which removes 
" day's mutable distinctions." 
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XIII. 

I HAVE been wondering lately — and without 
arriving at any conclusion — why it is that 
"poetical" and "practical," words whose root 
idea is similar, if not identical, should have come 
to connote diametrically opposite qualities. The 
poetical temperament is dreamy, idealistic ; the 
practical temperament is utilitarian, materialistic. 
The practical man occupies himself with the 
present ; the poetical one muses over the past 
or speculates about the future. Yet both live 
in the world of their imagination, and their 
every action is the product of their ideas. You 
may remember how well John Pulsford, for one, 
has expressed it : "As God made the worlds 
not out of things which appear : so, all great 
human works were done within, before they were 
done without. The vestiges which remain to 
us of Babylon, Nineveh, Memphis, and Athens, 
are witnesses to the soul-life of remote generations. 
Every great world -poem was once a solitary 
speculation, or vision, in the hidden life of some 



one man." 
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"The imagination," he says presently, "is a 
high faculty, either for use, or abuse " ; and he 
explicates the proposition in a passage most im- 
pressive. " Outward actions are the conduct of 
the mortal man ; but the imaginations are the 
conduct of eternal man. The one is his conduct 
in the world ; the other is his conduct in eternity. 
According to the imaginations which a man allows, 
such is he. God beholds one soul freely revelling 
in imaginations at which another shudders. Now 
to all appearance these two men may be equally 
good ; but God sees the widest possible difference 
between them. . . . Will not every one find on 
entering into eternity, that the whole life of his 
imaginations has gone before him, and either 
shut up his way to hell and opened his way to 
heaven, or shut up his way to heaven and opened 
it to hell." 

If it is true, as this saintly man declares, that 
holy imaginations form a connection with the holy 
world, then nothing less than vital is the responsi- 
bility upon adults for seeing that the generation 
after them weaves only cords that shall bind them 
to heaven. One hears a great deal about educa- 
tion nowadays, but old-fashioned people, more 
than a little bewildered by the clamour, wonder 
whether perhaps too much stress is not being 
laid upon the importance of acquiring learning, 
and not enough upon the cultivation of the im- 
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aginative faculty. Knowledge is a splendid pos- 
session and a great power, but, as Emerson said, 
we live by our imaginations, by our admirations, 
by our sentiments. 

As recently as last Saturday I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing two phases of life, and it was 
indeed the violent contrast between them that set 
my mind running on this subject of the imagina- 
tion. I went by train to a place about fifteen 
miles from London for a specific purpose, and, 
that disposed of, called upon a friend who had 
lately taken a house in that neighbourhood. I 
know nothing of his means, but, being a literary 
man, he is happy in being able to live at a con- 
siderable distance from the great city ; twelve and 
sixpence a week is the rent asked, and obtained, 
for two first-floor rooms in Stamford Street ; for 
half a crown more, or, to be precise, for forty 
pounds a year, inclusive of all rates and taxes, 
my friend gets a cottage with eight large rooms 
and a garden that might return half that sum to 
him in fruit and vegetables. And there he writes 
books, and his children's imaginations are fed on 
books, and chiefly on the book of Nature. My 
visit was a chance one, but five or six other men 
came in by arrangement during the afternoon, 
scriveners all, and I was interested in watching 
and listening to them away from the mill. One 
helped to mow a newly made lawn ; another was 
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able to give, and gave, desired information about 
the pruning of trees ; another told fairy tales, which 
had the additional merit of truth, about the tadpoles 
that swarmed in the shallows of the stream that 
formed the boundary of the garden. There was 
a little desultory conversation about books and 
papers and bookmen and journalists, and there 
was a great deal of bread and butter and home- 
made cakes, and there was no excitement except 
a combined hunt after a puppy that stole my 
gloves on purpose. A quieter home it would be 
difficult to find, but when I said good-bye to the 
youngest child at the gate I noticed the look on 
her face of one who habitually has happy dreams. 

It was rather late when I got back to London, 
but I had undertaken to buy some things that 
were needed at home, and so I made my way 
to a quarter of the town where the Saturday-night 
shopping is the great social event of the week. 
One would have to be a draughtsman like Hogarth 
and a colourist like Maris to produce a picture of 
that street in those conditions. After the quietude 
of the cottage garden it shocked me as an inferno 
of flaring lights and shouting men and shrill-voiced 
wompn. But it was immensely interesting, and I 
followed the tide of people as they flowed and 
ebbed up and down the road. And presently I 
was carried by one wave of it into a side creek, 
as it were, into a place of cheap entertainment 
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which keeps up its popularity by a weekly change 
of fare. With something like a hundred lads and 
young girls and little children I stopped to hear 
a leather-lunged man shouting out, louder than the 
strident mechanical organ, a hyperbolical descrip- 
tion of the splendid exhibition of waxwork figures 
on view, and with the crowd I passed through the 
dark red curtains. 

I saw a long room, white-washed and lighted 
by gas flaring unscreened from pendent burners. 
Down one side of the room was a row of figures 
bearing not the slightest resemblance to any 
historical personages, living or dead ; one group, 
labelled " Lord Roberts's Advice," was composed of 
a lay figure of a woman attired in widow's weeds, 
facing another figure in no known uniform, and 
between these two a boy's figure that might have 
been borrowed from the cheap tailor over the way. 
Next to this moral picture was " Rasulia," so spelt, 
in the costume of a toreador; next to him, " Mary 
Anderson " ; at the far end of the room was a 
group comprehensively described as " Mary Queen 
of Scots," Mary herself inspecting an enormous 
block on which a bishop in full canonicals negli- 
gently rested his arm. "A poor penn'orth," said 
a lady by my side, and I assented ; but there was 
more to see. " Please pass upstairs " was the legend 
on a card at the foot of a narrow staircase, and 
young men and maidens and children all complied. 
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In the first room was a dirty bed, in which 
lay three horrible figures splashed with red ochre 
and purporting to be decapitated babies. Wax 
figures of a woman and another child stood at 
the foot of the bed, in a ghastly mockery of 
horror at the sight. The tableau was labelled 
" The Fulham Murder," and after the first silence 
of morbid awe all the spectators broke into 
detailed chatter about the crime. At the far 
end of the room, perched on some steps, was 
an attendant whose duty it was to see that no 
one touched the figures : he was a little boy, 
six or seven years old, and he nonchalantly 
sucked an orange while he watched the crowd 
and listened to the gruesome talk and more 
terrible badinage. 

In the next room was the tableau of another 
murder : another red-daubed figure, of a woman 
this time, and at the foot of the bed an elabo- 
rately dressed model of a man. This was called 
"The Camden Town Murder," the sordid details 
of which had been reported minutely and at length 
by what has been termed "the corrosive press." 
The custodian of the group in this room was 
a girl of perhaps fourteen, and she sat knitting 
and exercising watch as calmly as the Vengeance 
and Madame Defarge knitted and watched at 
the foot of the guillotine in the days of the 
Terror. 
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There were other tableaux : Queen Victoria 
lying in state, and the present Royal Family, 
but it was those two representations of violent 
death that drew the crowd and r^equired the 
special attendance of a custodian. The appeal 
was made to the depraved imagination of a class 
that is known to be large, and the boys and 
girls whom I saw, freely revelled in a spectacle 
that made me shudder and haunts me still. And 
those little children who sat on guard — the tiny 
boy over the figures of murdered babies, and the 
girl over that of the murdered woman : horribly 
ironical allotment ! — must not one hope that they 
have no imagination — that it is atrophied, or has 
never been aroused ? "No delusion can possibly 
be greater than that persons are neither the 
better, nor the worse, for their imaginations." 
Unless that assertion of John Pulsford's is radi- 
cally rotten, essentially untrue, there can be few 
things so crammed with mischief as was that 
single exhibition last Saturday night. It is an 
evil thing to pander to ignorant people's depraved 
taste for sensation by reporting at full length 
the nauseous details of sordid crimes ; it is a 
worse evil to represent them in all the veri- 
similitude of wax and paint, of form and colour, 
and make them accessible to boys and girls at 
their most impressionable age. 

No honest man can rest satisfied with pharisaical 
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self-congratulation that these things do not appeal 
to him ; nor can he acquit himself of responsibility 
by shrugging his shoulders and saying, "a man 
must live." A man need not — that way. John 
Pulsford is right : "In the unrenewed soul, births 
innumerable, of vain thoughts and unhallowed 
imaginations, take place in a single day. 'O 
Jerusalem, wash thy heart from wickedness, that 
thou mayest be saved : how long shall thy vain 
thoughts lodge within thee?' If they are not ex- 
pelled, the soul cannot be cleansed ; if the soul be 
not cleansed, it cannot be saved." In that most 
necessary work of expulsion and cleansing and 
salvation, it is the part and most bounden duty of 
every man who holds the Christian view of life, to 
help. 
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IF I were attempting to write a new series of 
essays on Popular Fallacies in the manner of 
Charles Lamb, I think to-night that I would begin 
with one controverting the proposition that prac- 
tice makes perfect. No man, it has been said, is 
conscious of the existence in his character of his 
besetting sin, and, therefore, I may stand self- 
convicted of that to which I would plead not guilty 
if I declare that envy and covetousness do not 
immediately suggest themselves to me as sins 
which I must confess and repent in periodical 
seasons of self-examination ; closer introspection, 
however, shows me that I do envy some pro- 
fessional journalists their facility in finding and 
treating a subject on stated and often-recurring 
occasions, and shows me that consciousness of my 
inferiority in this respect leaves me envious and 
covetous rather than chastened and stimulated to 
new endeavour. It is possible that I am unduly 
burdened by a sense of responsibility, even perhaps 
lack humour and take myself too seriously ; yet I 
trust it may be a sign of grace that I hesitate to 
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add to the enormous mass of superfluous verbiage, 
and would rather be silent than speak merely for 
the purpose of putting into my pocket so many 
shillings for every thousand words. 

Despite the adage, then, it is the fact that I 
produce "copy" only after prayer and fasting. 
For many weeks it has been my duty to contribute 
an article to a certain journal, and I still approach 
my weekly task with as much diffidence as at first. 
It is to me a most serious and responsible affair, 
and I am perpetually being astonished and humbled 
by the ease with which other men produce more 
and better work daily, ease almost equal to the 
dexterity of a conjurer producing from inside his 
hat, yard after yard of prettily coloured paper. 

But if I discharge my duty with no less difficulty 
than before, I am gratefully aware of one most 
pleasant change in its aspect. In this course of 
time readers unknown to me have assumed actuality 
in my mind as friends with whom I carry on a 
correspondence, so to speak, and if, for whatever 
reason, I have read nothing during a week of which 
I think it may interest them to hear, I take refuge 
in my idea that they will regard my customary 
appearance as a sort of friendly call when I can 
rely upon their indulgence if I chatter about some- 
thing else than books. That really is how it has 
come to pass that I talk to them as freely of green 
fields as I do of my library. And it is an undeniable 
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fact that William of Orange, the drake with the 
orange bill, is a more proper subject for eulogy than 
some of the volumes that line the shelves in my 
bookroom. 

All of which is preparatory to saying that I 
have read few published works just lately, and 
those not very considerable. My working time 
has been engaged with still unpublished books, and 
in my leisure I have gardened a little, walked 
much, and slept a very great deal — three excellent 
occupations. Thus it came about that I started 
homewards this evening uncertainly pondering 
whether I should write about Gilbert White's 
Natural History of Selborne, which I am reading 
for the first time in my life, or whether I should 
refer to some of the authorities I have been consult- 
ing on the proper observance of Sunday — a subject 
of topical importance in view of the Anglo-French 
Exhibition, and one which has been the occasion 
of much good writing. And before I had arrived 
at a decision a thunderstorm began and put both 
out of my head. 

Thunderstorms are always severe in this valley, 
and this was a particularly heavy one. While the 
train in which I was travelling was yet ten or twelve 
miles from my destination I watched great charges 
of electricity bursting along the horizon, and saw 
the golden heart of the sheet lightning stabbed by 
dazzling silver daggers. When I got out of the 
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train I stood on the high platform and looked at a 
black mass of firs and larches four or five hundred 
yards away. These screened the burning storm- 
centre from me, but at intervals of ten seconds 
a blue blaze shattered the night and vanished, 
and thunder made itself heard like guns galloping 
into action from the other side of the forest. I ran 
at full speed to my house, and at the end of perhaps 
seven minutes was indoors, with lightning raking 
the place from apparently every point of the 
compass, and clattering shocks of thunder pound- 
ing it into passivity. I went upstairs to shut the 
windows, and I declare that the colour in the garden 
was as vivid as the colour in a ballroom lighted 
by electroliers — the horse-chestnut blooms brick- 
red in comparison with the rich carmine of May 
blossom, laburnum yellow-gold in comparison with 
the deep orange of berberis. It was magnificent 
— more than my eyes could bear. 

Not a drop of rain had fallen yet, and there was 
not a movement in the air. For quite a quarter 
of an hour the heat and the sense of oppression were 
frightful. The children were in the dining-room 
with their mother, the elder ones quiet, the very 
little one jumping happily in the proved security 
of familiar arms. Four walls and a roof seemed 
inadequate protection for everything I possess, and, 
leaving the others in the brightly lighted room, I 
stood in the porch ready to lead the way if they 
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had to break from cover. And then I heard a sort 
of sigh, and relief came as I have known it come 
here, and only here, once before : wind sprang 
across the valley from south to north, and in 
another minute the storm-centre was driven forward 
and the beaten cloud-masses broke in a veritable 
spate of water. I heard a bird cry just before the 
rain began, and I wondered if it was as frightened 
as I had been. But with the first onslaught of the 
rain I was glad to be able to shut the door and 
announce that the worst was over, and that the 
storm was passing away. 

By this time it was nearly ten o'clock ; but, 
before " lights out " could be sounded, a visit had 
to be paid to the live stock in the garden. Ducks 
can sleep on water, but damp earth will give them 
a fatal chill ; and fowls and pigeons must be 
protected from rain, though draughts will never 
hurt them. So, carrying umbrellas and chamber 
candlesticks, we marched in procession to the 
"stockyard," a ludicrous spectacle, I have no doubt, 
but full to the brim with benevolence, and mighty 
courageous now that all danger was over. With 
our birds all was well ; but, before we regained the 
house, we found one proof of the storm's destruc- 
tiveness : a thrush, no doubt the bird whose cry of 
terror I had heard, lay dead upon the lawn, scared, 
I suppose, from its shelter by the blinding glare of 
the lightning, and then beaten to death by the rain 
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ere it could grope its way back to the laurels. It 
will, I fear, prove to be only one of many victims 
of the storm. 

I have sat for some hours since then, unable to 
concentrate my mind upon any single book or 
particular channel of thought. The rain has been 
lashing the leaves of the many trees that surround 
this cottage, and once the distant mutterings of 
thunder approached and waxed louder into an 
angry growl, as if of some hungry lion prowling 
round a camp from which it has already been driven 
away. But the rain ceased towards daybreak. 
At three o'clock a cuckoo called ; that is already 
some time ago, and now alert blackbirds are busy 
on the lawn, sparrows and robins are breakfasting 
on crumbs within a few inches of my feet, the latest 
heron to rise has flown to his feeding-ground. The 
world of birds is already almost at the height of its 
activity. The animal world will follow, and to take 
my due part with it I must make an end of an 
essay that has unconscionably little to do with 
published books. 
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XV. 

To a neighbour, whom I hope it is not un- 
christian to describe as cantankerous, I 
have been indebted for a pleasant afternoon. The 
day has been entirely beautiful. Beyond the con- 
fines of this garden the heat was perhaps too great, 
and one could not but feel compassion for the 
women working in the fields, their bowed forms 
and sunburnt skins suggesting thoughts of the 
French peasantry at that period when their ma- 
jestical monarch sat at home filing his locks and 
his keys, prior to being put under lock and key 
himself. But within this garden an observant 
man, sitting beneath a horse-chestnut tree aflame 
with crimson blossoms, and listening to "the hot 
noise " of innumerable bees overhead, to the con- 
tented crooning of fowls hidden behind the flower- 
ing shrubs, and to the murmuring courtship of the 
pigeons in the summer-house, could only find it a 
day to thank God for. 

The environment was not conducive to work : 
only to that indolence which is not idleness because 
in it one accumulates impressions which are material 
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for good work by and by. At the moment it was 
easier to observe the vigilance required of the 
children to prevent the baby ducklings from bathing, 
like Queen Elizabeth, in the milk which was pro- 
vided for internal application ; to watch the acrobatic 
performance of an absurd chicken that wanted to 
sleep on its mother's very slippery back ; and to 
debate whether it was better to have sweet-peas or 
young ducks, since the young ducks, an earlier 
brood, still but five weeks old, and too young to 
be turned loose in the field, seemed to have resolved 
that they and the sweet-peas should not be prime 
together. Every prospect was pleasing, and then 
a jarring note was struck. The owner of the ad- 
joining garden, perhaps finding time heavy on her 
hands, came out and became audibly critical of this 
garden, whose owner is tolerant of Nature's dis- 
orderly order, and likes a " wildernesse." The 
neighbour scofifed at the place as a gipsy encamp- 
ment ; she said the fragrant smoke from some 
smouldering weeds " stank " ; that the tangled arch 
of dog roses was untidy, and that the whole place 
was an eyesore. Since obvious retorts are not 
witty, and any retort would have been futile, I 
followed the example of Brer Rabbit. Neverthe- 
less, a pleasant mood had been broken. And then 
literature came to my aid, as literature always will 
to her lovers. I thought of the words in the Church 
Catechism in the answer to the question, " What is 
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thy duty towards thy neighbour ? " and a tricksy 
memory could not recall the answer in its entirety. 
" To bear no malice nor hatred in my heart " came 
back, apt to the moment ; and so did " To keep . . . 
my tongue from evil-speaking," and the rest : but 
the conclusion would not be recalled, and half 
vexed, half amused, at the irresistible impulse to 
look it up and satisfy my curiosity I got up and 
went indoors. That actual task only required a 
moment, but a principal charm of literature is the 
way it lures you on from one good thing to another. 
The Prayer Book suggested another question which 
necessitated reference to Humphry's Treatise on 
the Book of Common Prayer. A reference there 
sent me on to Pollard's Thomas Cranm^r ; and a 
remark there about the Longer and Shorter Cate- 
chisms took me on to Alexander Smellie's Intro- 
duction to The Heidelberg Catechism,. That en- 
grossed me for the rest of the afternoon, and that 
is why my thanks are due, and are hereby expressed, 
to my neighbour. 

Faithful members of the Church of England, to 
whom the Anglican Catechism is endeared by associa- 
tion as well as by the exquisite rhythm of its language, 
may regret that the Presbyterian minister who edits 
this volume touches so briefly upon it in his Intro- 
duction, which is in reality an admirable essay " Con- 
cerning the Catechisms of the Reformation, with 
especial reference to the Heidelberg Catechism," 
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but they will hardly venture to defend it against him. 
"It need not detain us long," he says, and stigma- 
tises it as "a proof of this hesitancy and reserve' 
which characterised the progress of the Reformation 
in England. Expediency is a cloak that has 
covered many doubtful transactions, and com- 
promise is a policy that ends in satisfying nobody ; 
yet it was the policy which Cranmer regarded 
himself as compelled to adopt, and perhaps Dr. 
Smellie errs, from his point of view, on the side of 
leniency when he says of the Catechism : " Many 
of the master-truths which the sixteenth century 
recalled to vital energy, after the lethargic slumber 
of hundreds of years, are clearly stated in the 
English Catechism. But it does not advance with 
the bold and firm step of its companions. It likes 
to keep the ancient landmarks well in sight. It casts 
a lingering look behind as it bids them farewell." 
No doubt that is true. Here one need not do 
more than point to it as but one example of the 
felicity of the Book of Common Prayer in having 
been composed when it was. As Humphry says, 
had it been executed half a century sooner it would 
have been the monument of a period at which the 
English tongue was not yet fully formed and har- 
monised ; had it been delayed fifty years later, it 
would hardly have failed to exhibit some of those 
pedantic conceits which prevailed in the latter part 
of the Elizabethan age. " But having been framed, 
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as it was, by the graceful and simple taste of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, it is a masterpiece of devotional 
composition, sublime, comprehensive, fervid, un- 
affected, marching along with a lofty and varied 
melody, which has not been surpassed, perhaps 
hardly equalled, in any prose work of our language." 
That seems to me true judgement also, and what is 
true of the whole is true, in this case, of the part. 

As for the Heidelberg Catechism, those who do 
not know it can get it now and study it for them- 
selves. This is how this latest editor describes it : 
" The whole is a picture of Christianity, not so much 
in theory as in experience and character. We see 
ourselves fallen, lost, undone, in the midnight and 
the prison. But then the day breaks, and the great 
iron gates are opened by a mighty Hand ; and we 
see the strong Son of God enriching us with His 
glorious liberty. And, finally, up from our grateful 
souls the loyal obedience springs which is not a 
sigh, but a song ; and we see our being and our 
history blessedly transformed. The conception is 
at once easy and simple, profound and comprehen- 
sive ; and there is nothing quite like it in any of 
the other Catechisms of the Reformation." 

There is not yet any collected edition of "Essays 
in Literature and History," by Alexander Smellie ; 
it is a book which cannot fail to appear some day, 
but in the meantime it is not necessary, and perhaps 
not even desirable, to collect these introductions 
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and separate them from the great masterpieces 
to which they are prefixed ; they only fulfil their 
primary purpose when they are read as letters of 
introduction, and not as literary achievements to be 
considered by themselves. Therefore, the man 
himself might deem me irreverent on the one hand, 
and unduly eulogistic on the other, were I to 
suggest that this edition of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism should be procured for the sake of the preface 
to it rather than for the sake of the original sub- 
stance. Yet that was in my mind when I began, 
and, looking back over the changing moods of a 
happy afternoon, I do not feel called upon to 
pretend that it was not. 
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XVI. 

A FRIEND came down to spend the week- 
end with me, and summer came with him. 
In the early morning the sky was grey and the 
atmosphere oppressive. But both lightened to- 
wards noon, and we were reassured ; the tent could 
be pitched, and tea be served outside upon the 
lawn, and we could listen, with indolent enjoyment, 
to the remarks made by the drake in his deep sotto 
voce bass to an intrusive wood-pigeon sharing un- 
invited his meal. In the meadow at the far end of 
the garden men were cutting the grass ; the ear is 
not gladdened in this rapid age by the soft sound 
of scythes sweeping through the stalks, and the ring 
of blades on the hone ; but the whirr of the machine 
that has displaced the rhythmically swaying mower 
is not unmusical, and patient horses still hold this 
field of labour against petrol-driven engines. So 
the beautiful fragrance of new-mown grass was 
borne untainted down the garden, and lent a new 
fragrance to the heaped dish of raspberries and 
currants just gathered — a better mixture even than 
that commended by the Admirable Crichton of the 
play. 
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Late at night, when the dew had risen and 
made the air uncomfortably cool, we had music in 
the bookroom, — my friend can play, — and when we 
bethought us of our duty to our neighbours, and 
reluctantly desisted, we wandered round the book- 
shelves and took down volumes, until the sofa was 
impracticable as a thing to sit on, and the floor was 
little better. From my point of view it was quite 
a good night, ending much too early — about three 
o'clock. 

If I were asked for advice to young people with 
respect to the reading of books, one point that I 
would urge would be the importance of cultivating 
the memory. I must have been unduly remiss in 
this respect while I was of the age when it can be 
done, and I regret my remissness a great deal now. 
Few things stir me so much as hearing a beautiful 
thought aptly and truly quoted at the precise 
moment when it is wanted, and beautiful passages 
of prose and poetry acquire a fresh beauty from 
association when one hears them in pleasant con- 
ditions from the lips of a friend. Mention Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books to me now, and I see 
a glade in a wood, with the sunlight falling on 
orange-berried thorns and on the face of a man 
reclining against a pine tree, and quoting slowly, 
but with kindling eyes : " Most of us, even if by 
reason of great strength and the dignity of grey 
hairs we retain some degree of public respect in 
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the latter days of our existence, will find a 
falling away of friends and a solitude making itself 
about us day by day, until we are left alone with 
the hired sick nurse. For the attraction of a 
man's character is apt to be outlived, like the 
attraction of his body ; and the power to love grows 
feeble in its turn, as well as the power to inspire 
love in others. It is only with a few rare natures 
that friendship is added to friendship, love to love, 
and the man keeps growing richer in his affection — 
richer, I mean, as a bank may be said to grow 
richer, both giving and receiving more — after his 
head is white and his back weary and he prepares 
to go down into the dust of death." That passage 
is seen more beautiful by me because of its associa- 
tion with a time and a place and a friend. 

And so, too, last night, I listened with some- 
thing approaching envy to the marvellously long 
series of passages which this other friend quoted, 
seldom needing to refer to a book, sometimes de- 
claiming such a vivid, actual poem as Longfellow's 
"A Dutch Picture," sometimes with mordant 
bitterness such a diatribe as Kipling's " Cleared," 
sometimes a gentle and pathetic appeal, such as 
Longfellow's "The Day is Done," sometimes a 
quintessential piece of humour, such as one of 
Gilbert's " Bab Ballads." There was no end to his 
store. And this was no " reciting," no parlour 
trick of a wearisome society entertainer, but the 
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whole-hearted enthusiasm of a man who loves 
books. Looking back now, I remember it was 
only of poetry we talked, and of poets, perhaps, 
not very generally known — Thornbury and Hartley 
Coleridge, and Owen Meredith and Liza Wilson 
among them. 

But we gravitated towards Bret Harte, and 
finally fastened there. His reputation, I suppose, 
will be a long time in the dying, but is it not the fact 
that there is some risk of its being taken on trust ? 
I doubt if he is read so much as he was, say, twenty 
years ago. " The Heathen Chinee," " The Society 
upon the Stanislaus," " In the Tunnel," " Dow's 
Flat," " Further Language from Truthful James," 
"John Burns of Gettysburg" — these and an extra- 
ordinarily large proportion of the rest of his Poems 
are known familiarly by " men of forty," but do 
many men of twenty know them now, or know 
them as anything but " recitations "? I question it. 
There are few more simply delicate things in the 
language than " A Newport Romance," which I 
would I had room to transcribe ; few more terse 
and dramatic than " Relieving Guard." And the 
art of all the Poems is that their art is concealed ; 
the finished things are beyond the reach of the 
parodist who — when good — is the finest of critics. 

What Dickens thought of Bret Harte's earlier 
prose tales, especially TAe Luck of Roaring 
Camp, is told in Forster's Life, where, too, is 
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quoted Bret Harte's tribute, " Dickens in Camp," 
whereby their two names are linked for always. 
He thought the manner was very like his own, the 
matter surprisingly new, and the realisation quite 
marvellous. Is such good work easily perishable ? 
I can hardly believe it. The life depicted in these 
Californian tales may pass, but the humanity is 
invariable, and the permanent foundation of success 
for a writer is the bed-rock of human nature. Bret 
Harte built on that most surely. 

A charge often levelled against him is that 
he is "profane": he is indicted in company with 
other American writers, notably John Hay. It is 
indisputable that the familiarity with which sacred 
names are used shocks many minds, but it does not 
really betray irreverence on the writer's own part. 
John Hay was a deeply religious man. Bret 
Harte's work has certainly a tendency towards 
true religion. His " profanity " is that of the sailor, 
and his religious instinct is as true. Moreover, his 
aim was to be realistic, and in reaching it he always 
kept within the bounds of decency ; when one re- 
members that the life he describes was lawless for 
the most part, one must commend him for making 
it actual to us without once presenting a situation 
that is in the least degree offensive. 

A more serious risk to permanence lies in his 
sentimentality. For, in spite of the crass material- 
ism and the mammon-worship which is not unjustly 
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associated with the American people, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that they are, perhaps, the 
most sentimental nation in the world. Bret 
Harte's sentimentality is, at all events, perfectly 
sincere ; there is no false note in it, as there is in 
so much of the kailyard fiction which Americans 
can still assimilate ; it is, therefore, less vicious and 
less likely to destroy the work in which it appears. 

Realisation of the extreme sentimentality of 
the Americans opened my eyes to much that once 
puzzled me about their taste in literature. It is 
undeniable, however. A recent visitor to New 
York, Sir Philip Burne-Jones, remarks on it in his 
entertaining book. Dollars and Democracy. He 
says : " One can hardly accuse a community of 
lack of sentiment, which, out of respect for its 
dead, allows an old churchyard to remain unbuilt 
upon, in a part of the city where land is worth 
130 dollars a square foot, or which, as it recently 
did, diverted the whole course of a street in a new 
and much-frequented quarter, so as to leave un- 
touched the grave of a little child of obscure parent- 
age, buried there something like a century ago, at 
a time when the neighbourhood was deep country." 

That sort of sentiment characterises Bret 
Harte : it is his dominant note, and makes the 
chief appeal. And if the true test of humour is 
that it wakes tears with smiles, he remains one of 
the purest humorists his century has known. 
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IT pleases me to remember that holidays are 
holy days. In fancy one may dedicate each 
as it comes to some idealisation, and, without 
expense or flamboyant ritual, " keep " the day and 
imbue it with a subtle fragrance that preserves it 
in the memory. 

This is Bank Holiday. The road before my 
dwelling is made perilous by motor-cars. I can 
hear the stentorian hoot of their horns some 
hundreds of yards away, as they leave the straight 
reach of road that ends by the railway arch, and 
approach the serpentine way in one loop of which 
my cottage lurks ; then, with a defiant whoop, they 
dash humming past my gate, a huge, dust- 
enveloped embodiment of noisy vibration, bearing 
excitement - loving, speed intoxicated men and 
women to the racecourse at Sandown Park, or 
to the new motor - track at Brooklands. More 
frequently, too, than on other days, is the bourdon 
of trains rolling heavily over the bridge borne to 
me through the intervening trees ; and by this 
orchestration of iron and steel I am made aware 
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that the great world has dedicated its holiday to 
the new and terrible god of Speed. 

I will have none of him. I dedicate this day 
to Rest and Quiet, twin goddesses beloved in 
the old pagan times, and consecrated afresh 
under the new dispensation. So I come in right 
willingly from the front gate and seek that purest 
of human pleasures, that greatest refreshment to 
the spirits of man — the garden. It is large 
enough, and sufficiently thickly wooded, to reduce 
the sounds of the outer world to a pleasant 
murmur ; its seclusion carries no suggestion of 
isolation ; yet I am glad to know I have it to 
myself. 

Only a few yards away I hear a girl's pro- 
testing cry, " Oh, Sammy ! " as that individual 
slams a ball into the tennis-net instead of over it, 
and I hear a jubilant call, " Forty-fifteen ! " from 
his well-pleased opponent. I take interest in 
the game, although I cannot see it. I am glad 
when Sammy, plainly a sportsmanlike man, brings 
the game to deuce, and then to 'vantage out ; 
and when presently deuce is called again, followed 
by 'vantage in and game to the server's side, I 
congratulate Sammy on having put up so good 
a fight. There is pleasure in the proximity of 
such human interest as this, but I am conscious 
that I do not want to view it from a close 
standpoint to-day. I prefer to hear it only, and 
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meanwhile to watch the ivory petals falling from 
the privet, some ants repairing the damage done 
to their home by a child's too close trimming 
of the grass edge, a wasp selecting the ripest 
plum from a cluster above my head, the terrier 
applying himself to the difficult task of nibbling 
spear-grass, a martin checking his flight and 
doubling after an elusive gnat, and, by degrees, 
I drift from passive enjoyment of these familiar 
sights into active speculation about the nature 
of my happiness. 

For if these commonplace things have the 
capacity to give such acute pleasure, why are 
happy folk so few ? Certainly, it is not the fact 
that I am abnormal, distinguished from my fellows 
by unusually easy circumstances, or by being set 
above the high-water mark and out of reach of 
anxiety and worry. In this village there are many 
houses with gardens as beautiful as mine, and 
much better cultivated ; houses with arrangements 
much more commodious than those that character- 
ise mine — mine, indeed, providing for little more 
than bare necessity ; houses with occupants who 
could " buy me up " — what a silly phrase that is ! 
— ten times over ; but no house holds a man with 
whom I would change places to-day. Yet I have 
no monopoly of ants or wasps or terriers, nor yet 
of dappled sunlight and swiftly scudding cloud. 
The key to the explanation is contained in a 
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forgotten phrase after which my mind is groping. 
" Beauty is in the eye of the gazer " — ? It was 
not that, although it is not inept. Informed by 
the spirit of the true idler, I save myself more 
trouble by taking the trouble to go indoors. I 
know that presently my eye will light upon the 
volume I require, that the mysterious but indubit- 
ably real personality of the book will establish 
sympathetic connection with my own, and that I 
shall find what I want. So it comes to pass. And 
soon I am again in the deck-chair on my favourite 
little "lawn," in the shade of my own plum tree, 
with a pipe going well and keeping the midges 
away, with the book on my knee, and deep tran- 
quillity within me and without. 

" External occasions take both flavour and 
colour from the inward constitution." That was 
the aphorism I could not immediately recall. It 
is quoted from Montaigne by J. Brierley in a 
charming essay on " The Escape from Common- 
place," and quoted as a complement to another 
admirable dictum by Madame Swetchine — "At 
bottom there is in life only what one puts into it." 
Are you oppressed with a sense of being imprisoned 
within narrowing labours and positions, and are 
you fain to escape the commonplace ? " There 
is but one way, and it is an inward way. The 
only change as to our circumstances that is really 
effective is the change of our mental and moral 
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attitude towards them." " Precisely in proportion 
as we become ourselves deeper, pui-er, more re- 
fined, more open-eyed, does our environment 
become more wonderful, more wholly removed 
from tedium or vulgarity." And although the 
particular essay from which I quote does not deal 
primarily with literature, I must transcribe in its 
entirety a passage arising out of a reference to 
Emily Bronte as a woman who proved the truth 
of the assertion that the world for us is our own 
interior. 

" We are not all, it may be said, constructive 
geniuses like Emily Bronte. But if we cannot 
speak we can at least listen, and in the great 
literatures which come now to our doors almost 
gratis, we may at any hour escape from mean 
surroundings into the rarest society. If Homer 
and Socrates and St. Paul and Shakespeare are 
of our circle, we can dispense quite easily with an 
invitation to the next Lord Mayor's dinner. . . . 
The power of a great book, we soon discover, is 
the power of the personality which it enshrines. 
What moves us is that we are there in contact 
with a soul, and the more soul there is in the 
book the more we are moved by it. A treatise 
of mechanics is not literature simply because this 
personal element is lacking. It is here that 
literature helps us to understand religion. The 
life of literature, its whole emancipating power, 
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lies in this contact with personality. It unites us 
with the world's great spirits. And it is because 
of its revelation of the Greatest of all Personalities 
that religion is for us the everlasting deliverer 
from the commonplace. The humblest peasant 
who has felt God steps at once into the world's 
selecter circle. He can never be henceforth, either 
to others or, what is more important, to himself, 
common or unclean." 

I turn back the pages of the book to another 
essay which I like particularly, that dealing with 
"The Art of Happiness." It is postulated that 
the Ordainer of our life on this planet intended 
joy as one of its chief products. Delight is one 
of the world's ultimate ends. The material for 
enjoyment is inwrought into the world's constitu- 
tion, but it requires extracting, and for this there 
are some rules. Looking over these, I think I 
have found the explanation of my happiness to-day, 
for though I could not have expressed it half so 
well, I am conscious of having learnt by my own 
experience the truth that is here set down. 

" The soul must in some positive directions be 
trained to enjoy. It must, for one thing, learn 
to be simple. The art of being happy is the art 
of discovering the depths that lie in the daily 
common things. Delight in the simple is the 
finest result of culture. The animal exhilaration 
which the child has in exercise and the fresh air 
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and the sense of life, becomes in the trained soul 
a so much deeper, subtler thing. It ravishes with 
a sense of something behind. . . . This delight 
has its guaranteed security in the fact that the 
materials for it — the common things that, looked 
into, transform themselves into heavenly wonders 
and mysteries — are here all around us, filling every 
inch of space and every moment of time. ..." 

"It is another facet of the same idea to say 
that the secret of the joy of living is the proper 
appreciation of what we actually possess. That 
kingdom of the unpossessed for which we so 
foolishly thirst is not half so good as this of what 
we have. . . . We are only poor by thinking 
ourselves so. It is, in fact, our perverse thinking 
that every day makes fools of us." 

Well — though I could not put it in words — 
I think I knew it. Sorte med Icetus sum : it is a 
great thing to be able to say that truthfully, as 
I could this afternoon. But what a pregnant 
utterance that of J. Brierley's is : " Delight in the 
simple is the finest result of culture " ! 
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A LETTER received this week from a friend 
in trouble has given me occasion to turn for 
my own reassurance to a book which took firm 
hold upon my affections when I first came upon it, 
to The Better Way, by Charles Wagner. The 
story suggested in the letter is trivial enough, 
regarded in relation to the sum of sorrow in the 
world ; but regarded through the eyes of the man 
himself it looms enormous in his imagination, a 
black cloud heavy with all that sum of sorrow and 
ready to break upon his single head. It is merely 
the case of a man and a woman quite happily 
married going in perfect health to the seaside with 
their children in confident expectation of a holiday 
of pure enjoyment ; then one day the wife does not 
feel very well, and in a few hours doctors are 
suggesting other opinions, and specialists are discuss- 
ing how long an operation can be deferred. I, 
being a man, can conjecture nothing of the mental 
processes experienced by a woman contemplating 
the possibility of immediate separation from her 
husband and infant children ; my own experience 
assures me that serious illness robs death of much 
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of its terror, and I think that often it has the effect 
of euphrasy, clearmg the vision of faithful eyes to 
things on both sides of the veil. In any case, I 
perceive no need for lamentation for the sincere 
Christian, whether in sickness or in health. 

But to the watcher my heart goes out in fullest 
sympathy. It is an awful business, that waiting 
for a crisis which one is powerless to avert, and in 
which one is powerless to help. Faith, even if ab- 
solute, is taxed to the uttermost then. Prayer tends 
to become passionate reiteration of appeal for one 
specific boon, preservation of life here for the loved 
one, and the soul faints at the idea that that may 
not be the happy issue from his afifliction. Yet this 
admission does not depreciate the beneficent utility 
of prayer to him who offers it, or him upon whose 
behalf it is offered. 

But what of those who are unaccustomed to pray 
and who are agnostics, in the connotation of the 
word given to it by Huxley, who invented it? 
These have absolutely nothing to do but wait, and 
their distress would seem to be without alleviation. 
It is a postscript to the letter actually received that 
troubled me with doubts as to what I could or 
ought to say. " I have been praying this week," 
my friend wrote, and he made an allusion to the 
heroine of Dickens's novel. Bleak House. He 
found something strange and rather ironical in the 
fact that in an hour of great distress he turned to 
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a fetish which never before had had any significance 
to him. Well, I do not propose to " improve the 
occasion." But I have been sorely perplexed what 
to say in the letter I must write, since to refrain 
altogether from writing would suggest that he lacks 
my sympathy, which in reality is profound. He has 
been constantly in my thoughts since his letter 
reached me, but it was only this evening as I 
walked home across the fields that I recalled the 
chapter and verse where the question I was asking 
myself had been stated and an answer given. Here 
is the passage in full : — 

" What can one say to those who are down and 
have nothing left to hope for, those upon whom 
death already has a hold, and who know not how 
to hope, to pray, or to believe .■' 

" The Friend : Love them, and hold your 
peace. All questions are resolved by love. The 
silence of genuine love contains the infinitude of 
all revelation. Hold your peace. If you speak, 
no one will understand, and you will add a misery to 
the burden of misery. You can explain nothing, 
prove nothing, to the being in torment. He cannot 
listen to you ; you would only plunge him deeper 
into the night. You would think, perhaps, that you 
had spoken to the point, and you would go away 
from him satisfied with yourself Oh, the cruel irony 
of offering aphorisms to those sinking in a sea of 
misfortune ! Your offer is likely to prove to them 
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this alone — that while they struggle in the waters, 
you are on shore. 

" Hold your peace. The sublimity of silence is 
unrecognised in the world, but it dwells in the 
marches of the realm of peace ; it is one of the 
attendants of the Spirit. Where there is perfect, 
unprofaned silence you may know that God is near. 
Hold your peace. 

" But love these sufferers. Love them well and 
take their burden upon you. Enter with them into 
the furnace, share their suffering ; and in this sacred 
silence of active devotion you shall shatter the 
stifling crucible in which misfortune isolates and 
imprisons its victims. They will be conscious of 
you beside them in their anguish, and when we are 
near one who loves us we are not far from God. 
They may not know this, but they will feel an in- 
effable sweetness pass like a breath of heaven across 
their burning brows." 

That is a beautiful passage. Parenthetically 
one may observe that it furnishes an admirable 
illustration of the truth that essentially beautiful 
thought takes to itself beautiful expression ; for it 
is a translation from the original French that I have 
quoted, and one would have been compelled to 
withhold the least censure if it had failed to catch 
the rhythm of an alien tongue. But it has not 
failed. " When we are near one who loves us we 
are not far from God," is as musical as any saying 
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of Jeremy Taylor the golden-mouthed ; it recalls the 
saying attributed to Christ, " He that is near Me 
is near the fire," the comfortable assurance of the 
one supplementing and complementing the assurance 
of comfort contained in the other. And "the sub- 
limity of silence dwells in the marches of the realm 
of peace," has the confident resonance of the great 
Caroline divines. 

But to the anxious watcher who has no faith to 
sustain him, many of the kind and wise words in 
this chapter on the Gates of Death will carry small 
significance. The mystery of pain remains insol- 
uble to one who does not realise that in the end 
everything leads back to God. Yet, though he is still 
deep in the night, he is facing the dawn when he 
acknowledges the sincerity of a faith such as this 
of Charles Wagner's, when he is conscious that, not 
holding it, he lacks something most desirable, and 
when he professes an honest regret that he is 
unable to take hold upon it. Were this the moment 
to engage, that is the point upon which we would join 
issue, that alleged inability to grasp what is there to 
his hand. Meanwhile we draw happy augury from 
the fact that in the crisis he finds a childish satis- 
faction in his effort to pray, and clings to the 
possibility of the efficacy of prayer like a fetish- 
worshipper. That, however halting, is the first 
approach to God, and it is rewarded with light. 
The rest may be awaited with confidence. 
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There is a sermon by D. W. Simon on John vii. 
17, which I often read. It is called "Obedience 
and Knowledge," and is published in Twice Born: 
and Other Sermons. The opening sentence declares 
our position : " Any man who is willing — really 
willing — to do God's will, shall be able to judge 
whether My teachings are Divine teachings or not : 
so says the Lord Jesus Christ. Mark now exactly 
what He says : — put in a slightly different form it is 
— He, whoever he be, who sincerely purposes, 
whose honest will it is, to do what God expects and 
commands him to do, shall not long remain in 
doubt whether what I teach is from God or not." 

And if he knows that it is, his present trouble 
will be at once alleviated. For in the teaching he 
will find all he needs to enable him to face his griefs 
and put them in their place. 
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XIX. 

AN inclination to hero-worship is a trait which 
few of us, I imagine, would be instant to 
check in our children. It connotes an engaging 
simplicity and modesty, and is likely to engender 
a wholesome ambition. Nevertheless, it behoves 
us to exercise some discrimination between the 
possible objects of their zealous admiration, and 
this not least because disillusionment is always 
painful and sometimes harmful. 

In respect of the world of action, the harm that 
might conceivably be begotten of uncritical admira- 
tion is not very great. A high order of intelligence 
is not required to differentiate persons from causes, 
and a heroic act remains, as it were, a substantive 
thing which can be appraised on its merits, apart 
altogether from the general character of the man 
who performed it and the party to which he 
belonged. We may wax enthusiastic legitimately 
over the courage of a soldier who carries his 
wounded comrade from the zone of fire, whether 
the hero comes from our ranks or those of our 
friends the enemy ; our admiration of his heroism 
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is not diminished by our subsequent discovery that 
sobriety is not one of his remarkable virtues. On 
the other hand, the stimulating effect of a heroic 
deed is intensified and prolonged if we are brought 
into personal contact with the individual who 
wrought it. This is even more the case if we dis- 
cover that the hero is not a heroic figure. The 
object lesson gains in impressiveness by the 
variation of the real from the ideal, and courage as 
an abstraction is more nearly comprehended when 
it is manifested by a small man with the inches of 
Lord Roberts than when it is displayed by one 
with the gigantic stature of the Lifeguardsman at 
Waterloo. The child who has learned that heroism 
is independent of size has learned a very important 
fact, and is secured from one likelihood of dis- 
illusionment when he is brought face to face with 
his hero. Then he will make another valuable 
discovery : that heroism is antipathetic to vain- 
gloriousness. Modesty is a distinguishing note of 
the character of the man of action. 

In respect of the world of imagination the 
matter, unfortunately, wears a different complexion. 
The vanity of authors has furnished satirists and 
essayists with a subject from the days of Juvenal 
to the days of Goldsmith, and before then and since. 
And authors represent only one of the orders of 
men endowed with the imaginative temperament. 
Artists and musicians are like them, and the 
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Imaginative Man differs from the Man of Action in 
this important respect, that he is unable to detach 
himself after the event from his performance and to 
view it apart from personal considerations as some 
expression of himself. Further : by the operation 
of some natural law, he tests all his brothers' 
performances by the standard of his own, and 
unless he is endowed with very rare grace or quite 
exceptional critical faculty, is apt to appear 
censorious of others, and, if not vainglorious, 
unduly lenient to himself. There is a likely source 
of disillusionment for the hero-worshipper on which 
I, who have been young, and still am ardent, have 
something of my own experience to say. 

From my earliest days I wanted "to be an 
author " ; for journalism I knew I did not possess 
the instinct, and, on the whole, I have wasted very 
little time in attempting what I am never likely to 
do with satisfaction to anybody. But I accepted it 
as an axiom that every one is the potential author 
of one really good book, and I looked forward to 
the day when I should write mine. That day, 
however, tarried in coming, and, beginning to lose 
hope, I thought that if I could not be the rose, it 
would be well to live near the rose. I read much 
and admired generously ; I had a good many 
heroes before whom I did reverence, and I greatly 
desired to meet them in the flesh and stammer out 
my gratitude to them for all the pleasure they had 
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given me. And then my wish was granted. I 
found myself in a corner of " the literary world " 
where I had the opportunity of meeting, and talking 
to, a very large number of the men and women 
whose books I had read and whose doings, past, 
present, and future, formed the subject of paragraphs 
in the literary papers. I became a member of several 
literary and " Bohemian " clubs, and listened to 
these eminent people talking informally over tea 
and toast, and formally after dinner. I think I may 
say I had exceptional opportunities for studying 
authors as a class at first hand, and now, some 
years later, reviewing the experience, I wish I 
hadn't. I have been a good deal disillusioned, and 
a good deal hurt in the process. 

Heaven forfend that I should even seem to 
condescend to "cheap sneers," so let me say at 
once that the fault was largely my own, since I 
adopted the wrong method. If this particular con- 
fession has any use, it will be in its suggestion that 
one should approach books via their authors, not 
the authors via their books. My experience has 
been that when men I know write books they 
increase my liking and admiration for themselves, 
whereas when I have known and loved books I 
have almost invariably lost something by sub- 
sequently making acquaintance of the men who 
wrote them. If this is an implicit depreciation of 
my critical faculty I cannot help it. It certainly 
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looks as if my first estimate of a work was formerly- 
based on the assumption that it was only part of 
what its author had to say upon its subject, whereas, 
of course, it ought to contain the sum of his 
teaching thereon, to be, at any rate, his last word 
about it ; in that case the writer was not to blame 
if I was disappointed by finding no more gold in 
a pocket which he professed to have emptied. 
Probably, too, I overlooked another consideration. 
In proportion as a book is good it is the revelation 
of its author's attitude towards the things of this 
life ; that attitude is unaffected because it is uncon- 
scious ; but the moment a man is made conscious 
of his attitude it appears a pose, and a sugges- 
tion of affectation is immediately conveyed. The 
influence may be subtle, but it is very strong, and 
only a very great man could resist it. There are 
very few great men in any age, and I did not meet 
those of mine ; let me correct myself, and say I 
only met one, that one still unknown by the world 
at large. 

Never yet have I been disappointed when I 
have made the acquaintance of the man first and 
then of his books. Whereas in the one case I 
attributed to the still unknown writer wholly 
imaginary qualities which he could not be blamed 
for not possessing, in the other I have been able to 
read between his lines something of the inexpress- 
ible part of his true personality, to the large increase 
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of my emotional pleasure. And whereas in the one 
case I was apt to suppose too much left unsaid, in 
the other I am able to perceive how the written 
word sums up the considered judgement on many- 
matters only hinted at, and tinged with the personal 
opinion in the course of conversation, much to my 
intellectual satisfaction. 

My advice, then, to people who have a passion 
for literature is that they be chary of seeking to 
know the authors of books which have given them 
great pleasure. The chances are that they have 
idealised those writers, and thereby stand to lose 
something by coming into contact with the reality. 
On the other hand, of all the good men whom 
they may be so fortunate as to know, let them read 
all the books that these may write. Since books 
ought to contain the expression of their writers' best 
self, they will thus know only the best of the one 
company, and the best as well as the average of the 
other. 
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XX. 

A DAY or two ago, as I was waiting for my 
train, I was drawn into conversation by a 
young fellow with whom I have a slight acquaint- 
ance. I forget what we talked about, and it 
certainly did not interest him much at the time, 
for he spoke in an abrupt, disconnected fashion, 
looking about him all the while, as if hoping to 
see some one with whom he was on more intimate 
terms. Suddenly he made a remark that caught 
my attention : — 

" What an awful lot of grasshoppers there are 
about this morning ! " 

I looked up and down the arid platform, but 
could see nothing resembling either of the allied 
families of Acridiidae or Locustidae, Of the human 
family there was a gathering such as may be seen 
on any suburban station platform between nine and 
ten o'clock in the morning — thirty or forty prosper- 
ous-looking City men on their way to business, half 
a dozen ladies starting on a shopping expedition, 
and about a dozen policemen whom duty called to 
the county town. 
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" Grasshoppers ? Where ? " I inquired. 

He pointed to the constables. 

" Policemen," he explained. " Coppers — grass- 
hoppers." 

" Oh, yes," I said, as I saw light. " Rhyming 
slang, I suppose ? " 

He assented, and, our train arriving just then, 
we got into the same carriage and travelled to 
town together. 

He kept me lightly amused all the way. Strict 
Puritans would have found our conversation far 
from edifying, I fear, for much of it related to a 
card-party at which my companion had assisted the 
previous night, with results so damaging to his 
finances that he was gloomily expecting to lunch 
on an air-pie and a " Woodbine " cigarette. Never- 
theless, the party had been a cheery affair, where 
everybody was matey, and wit creamed from the 
neck of the bottle ; on the whole, everything was 
right-o, and he had enjoyed himself much less at 
many places where the prices were a bob a nob and 
a pound for the gooseberry, and where cucumbers 
pretended to be gherkins. To all of which I con- 
tributed distressingly prosaic remarks and would-be 
pleasant interpolations, which he very likely has 
since described as corked. 

The few phrases I have quoted are all that I 
remember of a very large assortment, and, con- 
sidering them calmly, I acknowledge at once that 
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I can see in them nothing to afford reasonable 
amusement to a man of average intelligence who 
has completed his eighth lustrum long since. But, 
coming spontaneously, as they did, from the lips 
of this younger man, who had race and intellect 
written in every line of him, they amused me 
very much, and I do not feel called upon to 
apologise therefor. I have, however, speculated 
a good deal about the reason for my amusement, 
and am still far from finding the answer to my 
own several questions. 

It occurred to me at the time that it would be 
a good plan to jot down some of the words and 
phrases of frequent use in this argot, and reproduce 
them in a book, putting them into the mouth of 
some London newspaper-boy, or perhaps of some 
man-about-town. Then I remembered that Max 
Pemberton, for one, had done that kind of thing 
in The Lodestar, and I have looked over the 
story again, keeping this point in mind. But 
Captain Forrest, in Mr. Pemberton's novel, is a 
cad, one of those men who seem to be contamin- 
ated by constant association with horses, and whose 
character rapidly, and inevitably, deteriorates by 
familiarity with gambling and its satellite vices. 

The King's English at its purest would sound 

offensive in the mouth of such a man, and slang 

there is a hateful vulgarity. Perhaps, then, it is 

the unexpectedness of the language from certain 
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lips that provokes a smile. Surprise has much to 
do with the success of wit, and a word not essen- 
tially witty or clever will catch attention coming 
from an unexpected quarter, while it would miss 
notice when sped from a likely place. No doubt 
it is with knowledge of this that a pretty and 
refined woman will permit herself to use a phrase 
whose derivation must be sought in Farmer's 
rather than in Johnson's Dictionary ; the unex- 
pectedness of her use of it makes the phrase 
piquant and amusing, whereas her groom's use 
of it would seem trivial and even silly. In the 
particular case I have in mind, unexpectedness 
was certainly a present quantity, for my travelling 
companion is an accomplished gentleman of even 
fastidious taste. 

An important point in the defence of slang is 
that it frequently displays a curious felicity in 
conveying tersely a large impression of a man or 
of a thing. This is shown especially in the matter 
of nicknames : history has many cases to cite in 
support of the contention that a nickname has 
power to popularise a movement or to damage a 
cause. And when common consent has declared 
a nickname to be proper and perfectly apt, it is 
futile to attempt to get rid of it. I have a cutting 
from a newspaper published forty years ago, in 
which the point is made well : " The party which 
can obtain currency for its coinage of phrases must 
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have obtained a considerable ascendancy. There 
were Whigs and Tories in England before the 
names were invented, but the invention brought 
them at once into distinct opposition. The dis- 
covery of the nickname acted like the electric 
current which decomposes a chemical mixture — 
the rival elements were there, but they had not 
crystallised into distinct and separate shapes." 
Who makes the discovery does not matter much ; 
it is the general acceptance of it that counts. 
Thackeray did service to the cause of social mo- 
rality when he coined the word "snob." Matthew 
Arnold did service to the higher intelligence 
when he wrote the word " Philistine " on a label 
and tied it round the neck of that stupid and 
provincial-minded section of the English middle- 
class which was suffering from a kind of fatty 
degeneration of the head. But the number of 
nicknames which can be traced to their fount is 
small ; the number is large of which the influence 
can be traced. 

Similarly, it would be impossible, even if pro- 
fitable, to trace slang back to its source. Of the 
ephemeral class of slang, such as is bandied about 
in luncheon - rooms and theatre- bars, much, I 
suspect, is invented in the neighbourhood of the 
Stock Exchange. City men have a certain nimble- 
ness of wit which displays a vast amount of energy 
over trifles. And here we get on to another 
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aspect of slang which is not devoid of suggestion. 
" Cleverness " in its origins has a good deal of 
immorality about it. The word may be derived 
from the same stock as the word "clutch," or from 
a middle- English word, " deliver," in the sense of 
"nimble"; it has a Scots relative in "cleek," an 
equivalent of talon or hook, and a still more disre- 
putable kinsman north of the Border in "cleuch," 
which means light-fingered. On the Continent one 
finds its relatives in the Dutch kleverig — sticky, and 
the Low German klevish or klefsk, klefske finger 
meaning thievish fingers to which things stick. 
Cleverness, in short, has nothing to do with 
morality, but is merely a juggling trick, and 
phrase-making as an exhibition of cleverness is 
the equivalent of straw-balancing by a juggler on 
the stage. Slang is clever phrase-making, and 
that is the best that can be said about it. In 
moments of intellectual relaxation one need not 
blush at being entertained by it; but it ought to 
be rigidly excluded from the serious places and 
hours of life. 

And that precisely is what is wrong with 
so much of the current fiction of to-day. It is 
not that slang is put into the mouths of single 
characters, as in Mr. Pemberton's story. The 
Lodestar ; that may be good, because true to 
life. The evil is that authors think "cleverness," 
superficial smartness, an essential merit, and write 
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their books in a language which is only tolerable 
when spoken, and even then only occasionally. 
Slang may invent that just and exact word which 
Flaubert said it was the business of artists in words 
to seek and find and use. But most commonly 
its influence is to debase and vulgarise. Modern 
novelists should be much more reluctant than 
they are in admitting it into their work ; for it 
remains a historical fact that it has never yet 
found a place in the great literature of any 
country. 
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XXI. 

THE responsibility laid upon authors by the 
possession of their genius has furnished the 
text for Heaven knows how many sermons and 
screeds. I heard the latest only this Sunday 
morning, — such a dull one, — and while I listened, 
precluded by unwritten law from replying, and by 
politeness from getting up and going away, I 
resolved to inquire a little by and by into the 
responsibility of readers. The influence they can 
bring to bear upon the quality of literature must 
be considerable, even enormous. 

I found a good many books in my room in 
which this mutual responsibility of writer and 
reader is assumed, and have amused myself by 
setting down some passages which make the point 
with emphasis and yet without exaggeration of 
language. 

" It becomes us to remember," Jeremy Taylor 
says, "and to adore God's goodness for it, that 
God hath not only permitted us to serve the 
necessities of our nature, but hath made them to 
become parts of our duty ; that if we, by directing 
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these actions to the glory of God, intend them as 
instruments to continue our persons in His service, 
He, by adopting them into religion, may turn our 
nature into grace, and accept our natural actions as 
actions of religion. God is pleased to esteem it 
for a part of His service, if we eat or drink ; so it be 
done temperately, and as may preserve our health, 
so that our health may enable our services towards 
Him ; and there is no one minute of our lives 
(after we are come to the use of reason) but we are 
or may be doing the work of God, even then, 
when we most of all serve ourselves." 

Authors, then, "in their proportions also," even 
as " a king and a priest and a prophet, a judge and 
an advocate, doing the works of their employment 
according to their proper rules, are doing the work 
of God, because they serve those necessities which 
God hath made, and yet made no provisions for 
them but by their ministry." The sincerity and the 
earnest purpose of writers as a class being postulated, 
writers may properly be regarded as ministers and 
instruments of God, and responsibility devolves 
upon readers to examine and endeavour to profit 
by the work done to His glory. 

"Let not a prejudice to any man's person," the 
saintly Jeremy Taylor says further on, " hinder thee 
from receiving good by his doctrine, if it be 
according to godliness : but (if occasion offer it, 
or especially if duty present it to thee — that is, if it 
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be preached in that assembly where thou art bound 
to be present) accept the word preached as a 
message from God, and the minister as His angel 
in that ministration." 

" Consider and remark the doctrine that is 
represented to thee in any discourse ; and if the 
preacher adds accidental advantages, anything to 
comply with thy weakness, or to put thy spirit 
into action or holy resolution, remember it and 
make use of it." Even lack of novelty in the 
utterance does not of necessity diminish its utility. 
" I can better be comforted by my own considera- 
tions, if another hand applies them, than if I do it 
myself ; because the Word of God does not work 
as a natural agent, but as a Divine instrument." 
And so by logical processes he arrives at his final 
advice with regard to the reading of books other 
than the Word of God. 

" Use the advice of some spiritual or other 
prudent man, for the choice of such spiritual books, 
which may be of use and benefit for the edification 
of thy spirit in the ways of holy living ; and esteem 
that time well accounted ; for that is prudently and 
affectionately employed in hearing or reading good 
books and pious discourse ; ever remembering that 
God, by hearing us speak to Him in prayer, 
obliges us to hear Him speak to us in His Word, by 
what instrument soever it be conveyed." 

That learned and judicious divine, Mr. Richard 
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Hooker, carries the argument a stage further. 
" The first mean whereby Nature teacheth men to 
judge good from evil, as well in laws as in other 
things, is the force of their own discretion. Here- 
unto, therefore, St. Paul referreth oftentimes his 
own speech, to be considered by them that heard 
him. ' I speak as to them which have understand- 
ing, judge ye what I say.' Again afterwards, 
' Judge in yourselves, is it comely that a woman 
pray uncovered?' The exercise of this kind of 
judgment our Saviour requireth in the Jews. In 
them of Berea the Scripture commendeth it. 
Finally, whatsoever we do, if our own secret 
judgment consent not unto it as fit and good to be 
done, the doing of it to us is sin, although the 
thing itself be allowable. St. Paul's rule therefore 
generally is, ' Let every man in his own mind 
be fully persuaded of that thing which he either 
alloweth or doth.'" 

Opportunity to consider and discretion to 
decide being granted to the reader, his responsi- 
bility for his subsequent conduct cannot be evaded. 
The argument is clinched and the plain issue stated 
with " royal arrogance," by William Guthrie in 
The Christians Great Interest. In the form of 
question and answer he summarises his treatise, and 
thus concludes : — 

"g. 1 8. What if I slight all these things, and 
do not lay them to heart to put them in practice ? 
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"A. The Lord cometh with His angels in 
flaming fire, to render vengeance to them who 
obey not this Gospel ; and thy judgment shall be 
greater than the judgment of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
anal so much the greater that thou hast read this 
Treatise, for it shall be a witness against thee in that 
day." 

There can be no doubt of William Guthrie's 
consanguinity to Mr. Sickerfoot. 

All this, of course, belongs to the high politics 
of literature, but the principle which governs the 
greatest does not ignore the least. Sermons are 
not all in one manner ; some of the best were lived, 
not preached. Nor are they all of one quality ; 
many that were preached are very poor stuff. 
George Herbert's lines come to mind : — 



" Judge not the preacher ; for he is thy judge : 
If thou mislike him, thou conceiv'st him not. 
God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 
To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 

The worst speak something good : if all want sense, 
God takes a text, and preacheth patience." 



One may derive as much moral benefit from a 
good novel as from a bad sermon, and have less 
need of patience. A modern author says: "The 
atmosphere and teaching of popular fiction are of 
profound significance, for novels are the most 
widely read literature, and in them is reflected the 
real thought and drift of our time." The most 
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"A. The Lord cometh with His angels in 
flaming fire, to render vengeance to them who 
obey not this Gospel ; and thy judgment shall be 
greater than the judgment of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
and so much the greater that thou hast read this 
Treatise, for it shall be a witness against thee in that 
day." 

There can be no doubt of William Guthrie's 
consanguinity to Mr. Sickerfoot. 

All this, of course, belongs to the high politics 
of literature, but the principle which governs the 
greatest does not ignore the least. Sermons are 
not all in one manner ; some of the best were lived, 
not preached. Nor are they all of one quality ; 
many that were preached are very poor stuff. 
George Herbert's lines come to mind : — 

" Judge not the preacher ; for he is thy judge : 
If thou mislike him, thou conceiv'st him not. 
God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 
To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 

The worst speak something good : if all want sense, 
God takes a text, and preacheth patience." 

One may derive as much moral benefit from a 
good novel as from a bad sermon, and have less 
need of patience. A modern author says : " The 
atmosphere and teaching of popular fiction are of 
profound significance, for novels are the most 
widely read literature, and in them is reflected the 
real thought and drift of our time." The most 
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literature, and it is our duty, as it may be our 
pleasure, to make a good use of it. Of literature, 
as of every other part of our inheritance, it is true 
that our right entails duties and our privilege 
responsibility. 
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"Let others pray 
For ever their fair poems flourish may ; 
But as for me, hungry Oblivion, 
Devour me quick, accept my orison, 
My earnest prayers, which do importune thee, 
With gloomy shade of thy still empery 
To veil both me and my rude poesy." 

MR. A. H. BULLEN, that most painful and 
curious editor of the old English drama- 
tists, quotes these lines from John Marston's 
address " To Everlasting Oblivion," in his third 
book of satires, called The Scourge of Villainy, 
and finds in them evidence of startling earnestness 
in Marston's wish to lapse into obscurity ; his con- 
tention is strongly supported by the fact that when, 
thirty-six years later, the poet was laid in his grave, 
the words " Oblivioni Sacrum " were inscribed 
upon his nameless tomb. 
The address continues : — 

"Far worthier lines, in silence of thy state 
Do sleep serenely, free from love or hate." 

Perhaps one may find in this undeniable state- 
ment some alloy in the bitterness of the ode, bitter- 
ness which is characteristic of all John Marston's 
work. In the concluding passage of these same 
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satires, a valediction "To him that hath perused 
me," the poet says : " For other faults of poesy I 
crave no pardon, in that I scorn all penance the 
bitterest censurer can impose upon me. Thus 
(wishing each man to leave inquiring whom I am, 
and learn to know himself) I take a solemn congee 
of this fusty world." 

In all this there seems to be a curious amal- 
gam of bitterness, intolerance of criticism, proper 
reticence, humility, and humour. Psychologists, 
whose chief amusement is analysis of character, 
could find few subjects so complex on which to 
exercise their skill as this John Marston, law- 
student, playwright, and, lastly. Clerk in Holy 
Orders. Upon the whole, I incline to agree with 
Mr. Bullen, that Marston was genuinely possessed 
by a desire to escape notoriety, and perhaps fame ; 
in any case, his opinion has given me a lead in my 
meditations this week. 

The vanity of authors is a peg upon which many 
essayists have hung dissertations. They instance 
Ovid's confidence that his poems would escape the 
hungry flames ; they declaim Horace's ringing 
proclamation, so finely translated by the late Mr. 
Gladstone : — 

"Now have I reared a monument more durable than brass, 
And one that doth the royal scale of Pyramids surpass . . . 
Not all of me shall die ; my praise shall grow and never end 
While pontiff and mute vestal shall the Capitol ascend, 
And so a mighty share of me shall Libitina foil ..." 
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Then they quote Herrick's lines, obviously 
derivative from this Ode of Horace : — 

"Behold this living stone 
I rear for me, 
Ne'er to be thrown 
Down, envious Time, by thee. 

Pillars let some set up, 

If so they please ; 

Here is my hope 
And my Pyramides." 

Always some poet is found voicing his con- 
fidence in the enduring quality of the work that he 
has done ; and of all the multitude of minor poets, 
there are few, I suppose, who do not share that 
belief, although not all give deliberate expression 
to it in their books, — refraining from doing so, 
perhaps, only because they fear the ridicule of 
those whose censure they yet affect to despise. 
Nor is this desire for enduring fame such a 
foolishness as the poets' detractors suggest. For, 
in the first place, it is implanted in so many souls 
that it seems to be an essential part of human 
nature, and there is no foolishness in any part of 
the Creator's designs. In the second place, coming 
as it does from minds endowed with keener vision 
than the majority possess, the confession of the 
desire has immense value as corroborative evidence 
of the truth of immortality. 

Marston's "petulant orison " to Oblivion to veil 
him cannot, moreover, be cited as evidence that he 
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did not share his brother poets' confidence in the 
immortality of their work and of themselves. All 
he seems to ask is that he shall not be made the 
subject of impertinent investigation. There are 
plenty of people now who shrink from the idea of 
being subjected to minute scrutiny by self-appointed 
biographers. Marston's petition must, one feels 
sure, have been repeated in our own time by 
FitzGerald and by Walter Pater, but, unhappily, 
it was not vouchsafed to these. If such retiring 
natures were less common in the early seventeenth 
century, it is also true that the risk of ill-service 
to their memory by biographical ghouls was less 
great. What none of them could affect — whether 
to increase or to diminish it — is the degree of 
endurance of their written work. Thought once 
uttered is energy set in operation. No man who 
writes or speaks can escape personal responsibility 
for the influence he has deliberately exerted. It 
was always open to him to hold his peace. 

If only regarded from this point of view, these 
declarations of great men suggest much that is 
interesting, but there are other lines of thought one 
might pursue. For instance, must it be regarded 
as a sign of invertebrate diffidence or dismissed as 
affectation when a man protests that he would be 
quite content with posthumous fame ? It is not 
the sort of remark one would expect to find in a 
book, for a man capable of making it honestly 
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would perceive the absence of a "compelling 
cause" of the utterance, and so would omit it as 
superfluous, and, therefore, artistically wrong. But 
I know more than one man who has said it sincerely 
in the privacy of his own home. 

These, of course, were men possessing the 
imaginative temperament, a term not less accurate 
because it is now an object of some derision. The 
imaginative temperament is one very sensitive to 
impressions. The thin skin of its owner is easily 
wounded, with the result that he retires from the 
crowd where he is liable to be jostled and violently 
confronted with much to which he is antipathetic. 
The motive that actuates him is a natural instinct 
of self-preservation, but often it is wrongly 
supposed to be vanity or overweening conceit. 
Violence of any sort disturbs his equanimity. He 
recoils from superlative eulogy as shudderingly as 
he recoils from exaggerated abuse. The latter 
offends him as coarse, the former as unmerited 
and insincere. Both have the effect of dragging 
him from the shady peace of his closet into the glare 
of the busy mart. He is bewildered by the noise, 
and he hates the notoriety. Thinking only of his 
work, and keeping his eyes fixed upon a definite 
objective, he resents being distracted from the 
one and having material interests thrust as an 
obstacle between himself and the other. He sees 
that in ordinary conditions present fame is but 
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little superior to ephemeral notoriety, and knowing 
that ephemeral notoriety is commonly prejudicial 
to solid service, he inclines more and more to 
post-date his cheque upon the bank of fame, and 
accept a living wage meantime for value actually 
received. Our contemporaries are seldom accurate 
in their valuation of service not assessable in terms 
of the currency, and this wise man fears to be in- 
volved in obligations which he can only discharge 
by work done primarily for pecuniary returns. 
The finer his nature, the more reluctant he is to 
tolerate any ambiguity about the diverging claims 
of God and Mammon. Expediency is a domino 
worn by the devil, and the man who at the outset 
resolves to marry only where money is, will prob- 
ably find at the finish that he has married only 
for money. The man who marries for love is less 
likely to have cause for regret. That is only the 
latest adaptation of the pregnant words, " Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God, and His righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you." 

In practice the whole matter simplifies itself. 
A man has only to decide what he wants and 
whether he will earn it. He must remember that 
in the spiritual as well as in the material world 
nothing worth anything is got for nothing. Com- 
mercial success predicates unremitting energy and 
perseverance ; and a high spiritual plane is reached 
only by incessant prayer and long vigil. It was a 
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wise saying that work is prayer, and one that lets a 
shaft of light into the dubious ways where a man 
is uncertain how to pick his path so as to neglect 
neither his personal nor his social responsibilities. 
Unless it is seriously contended that a man holding 
the Christian view of life is naturally inferior in 
intelligence to his purely materialistic neighbour, 
there is no reason why the one should not be as 
successful in business and make as large a fortune 
as the other, and yet retain a conscience void of 
offence. What discriminates the one from the 
other is the ultimate objective. 

And precisely the same thing discriminates 
them in their attitude towards fame. If that, in 
itself, is the be-all and end-all of their existence, 
it will only be valuable to them if they attain it in 
their lives ; posthumous fame would seem to them 
the vainest of vanities. But to the man whose 
view of life is Christian, not materialistic, fame is 
only general recognition of good work done ; he 
may well be quite happy in the idea that long after 
he is dust his name will be held in affectionate 
remembrance, but present fame might prove an 
embarrassing distraction from his immediate duty 
to his God and to his neighbour. In the meantime, 
he is blessed far more than the other in his enjoy- 
ment of peace passing understanding. 
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IN William Canton's History of the Bible 
Society there is a prefatory chapter in 
which the author sketches, in a few suggestive 
touches, the history of Cleopatra's Needle from 
the remote period — 3300 years ago — when it 
was cut in the red granite quarries of Syene, to 
the time — ^just thirty years ago — when it was 
raised to its present pedestal on the Victoria 
Embankment. In the core of the pedestal were 
deposited, with other memorials of Great Britain 
in the nineteenth century — the Bible in English 
and in French, the Pentateuch in HebreWj 
Genesis in Arabic, and the sixteenth verse of the 
third chapter of St. John in two hundred and 
fifteen languages. 

Mr. Canton ends his note with the suggestion, 
very likely to be justified in the event, that in 
the distant future, when the Obelisk has fallen 
again, and its treasure chest has been rifled, 
one deposit will be prized above all others, and 
whatever else has perished, the Bible will sur- 
vive : that scholars, if no others, will be able to 
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read the best-known of the languages, will handle 
the books with delight and reverence, and will 
recall the story of the Bible Society that en- 
trusted them to the keeping of the great stone. 

There is plenty to think about in the Prelude, 
as Mr. Canton terms his introductory chapter, as 
indeed there is in the remainder of the book. 
Now, however, I would only indicate a line of 
thought arising naturally from the opening. 

What is the explanation of the fact that 
books are preserved for posterity which, at the 
moment of their production, seem to make but a 
limited appeal ? One can understand how it was 
that Homer's Epics were preserved through long 
years before printing was invented, for the gap 
between the age of oral tradition and that of 
transcription to more or less durable material is 
spanned by a bridge that is, relatively, not 
immense, and the appeal which such poems make 
is universal and immediately effective. 

Many people, again, are aware of the obliga- 
tion under which the world is placed to men 
like Cassiodorus and St. Benedict for the pre- 
servation of books, secular and profane, as well 
as for the multiplication of copies of the Holy 
Scriptures. It is not there that cause for wonder 
lies, though much for gratitude. 

I am thinking of the way in which books of 
personal rather than general interest, books which 
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appeal to only a few at a time, shy books putting 
themselves forward modestly in blatant times, 
are preserved, while others are forgotten, and 
even utterly perish. There was lately some dis- 
cussion in the newspapers about the perishable 
material used in the manufacture of modern 
books. Ink fades, cloth wears out, paper 
perishes ; and of the volumes issued daily from 
the Press in such large numbers, many, we are 
assured, cannot last more than a paltry ten or 
twenty years. After that they will crumble away 
— will actually cease to be. 

It may be nothing more than cheap copy for 
the silly season ; it may be all true. In either 
case, the discussion is listened to with feelings 
in which alarm has a very little part ; for we are 
all confident that the good will endure, though 
we may not find it easy to explain our confidence. 

And yet it is perfectly well founded. What 
is good does endure. The truth is committed, 
as it were, to trustees, appointed without refer- 
ence to the world, but chosen always from that 
class of men that cannot be false to trust reposed 
in them. 

" To Wickliffe," Mr. Wakeman says in his 
History of the Church of England, " England 
owes the first translation of the whole Bible, and 
the original of our present version, written in 
prose, which by its nerve and strength has done 
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much to fix for ever the genius of the English 
language." But the translation of the Bible was 
not Wickliffe's only work, and Mr. Wakeman 
goes on : " Oddly enough, it was not in England, 
but in Bohemia, that the influence of Wickliffe 
as a theological writer was chiefly felt. Owing 
probably to the increased connection between 
England and Bohemia which followed the 
marriage of Richard iii. to Anne of Bohemia, 
some of the writings of Wickliffe came under the 
notice of John Huss, and did much to colour the 
theology of that celebrated reformer. In this 
indirect sense only can Wickliffe be said to have 
influenced the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. In England his theological opinions had 
no permanent effect. They died with him, or 
even before him." But of the really valuable 
part of his theological work, as distinct altogether 
from his translation of the Bible, John Huss was 
appointed, as it were, trustee, and how he 
administered it is common knowledge. 

This is an extreme instance, chosen purposely 
to suggest one aspect of the matter. John Wool- 
man supplies another. What were the prob- 
abilities of the journal of that quite obscure little 
tailor surviving its author, or at any rate surviv- 
ing him for any length of time? Surely very 
small. And yet it was printed ; it enjoyed its 
little circulation, and was forgotten ; only a few 
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copies remained, but of them one fell into the 
hands of some one conscious of a need which that 
book satisfied. So it is revived, to meet a like 
experience. It is reprinted ; a thousand — two 
thousand — perhaps three thousand copies — the 
number in any case is relatively small — are sold, 
and again the book is forgotten, to be revived 
again, perhaps, a generation hence. Each suc- 
ceeding man who so revives that journal, and 
does what he may to distribute it, is a trustee 
administering that much of wealth which John 
Woolman had to bequeath to those who should 
come after him. 

And so with many another book that might 
be named. And as it has been^ so it always will 
be. An author may lament if immediate recogni- 
tion of his merits is not vouchsafed him by the 
world ; a publisher may feel disappointment if 
he does not recoup the outlay he has made upon 
a book ; but, author and publisher alike, if they 
love literature, know if they have collaborated 
in the production of something really good ; if 
they have done that, they know they have made 
permanent contribution to the wealth of the 
world, and that it will not be dissipated or lost. 
It is not mere poetical analogy to speak of 
perfect expression of a truth as "minted gold," 
or of the crystallisation of a thought in a sonnet 
as a "jewel in a fair setting." The former have 
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a greater value than the latter, and are as 
actually a contribution to the wealth of the world 
in the true significance of the term. For the 
proper administration and wider distribution of 
that wealth after their demise, trustees will in due 
time be appointed, lovers of literature like them- 
selves, acting like the runners who passed the 
torch from hand to hand. For indefinite per- 
petuation of a book the only condition is that it 
shall express, or interpret, enough of living truth. 
The Bible will survive the Obelisk on the 
Embankment. It is the Word of God that shall 
not pass away. Of all other books we may 
afiirm that their capability of resistance to 
extinction is measured by the amount of immortal 
truth that they contain. Where that amount is 
large, there is a valuable thing for which trustees 
will always be forthcoming. 
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LET me set it down, then, as an article in my 
creed, that I believe in the immortality of 
the good in literature. I do not believe that a 
single good history, essay, sermon, poem, novel, 
or play has ever failed, or ever will fail, to reach 
its proper public and have its full effect. When 
once a book has been added to the treasury of 
literature it is safe ; its time will come ; it will be 
read by the man most fitted to apprehend its 
significance, and he will do his part in the publica- 
tion of the good news. This is not the unreasoning 
optimism of the enthusiast ; the history of literature 
has numberless instances which prove the truth of 
the assertion. And there is another assertion to 
be made. I do not believe that any good piece 
of work fails to find inclusion in the treasury of 
literature. Despite all the competition, legitimate 
and illegitimate, of the present day, despite the 
materialism, commercialism, and every other sordid 
ism that may characterise the professions and trades 
concerned in the making of books, every single 
piece of work that is literature in the full sense of 
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the word finds its way from the heart and mind 
of its author, through pen and ink to paper and 
print, to be buried for a season, it may be, in the 
dark recesses of the great libraries, but there to 
germinate into life and fruition. That was true 
of literature even in the early days of the world, 
and it is true, and much more easy of belief, in 
these latter days, since the invention of printing. 
He who has a tongue to speak and a message to 
deliver may be perfectly sure that he will have his 
opportunity ; and he who has ears to hear may be 
perfectly sure that he will not listen in vain for a 
whisper to come to him through the silence. Tell 
this latter that it is sad to think there must be so 
many true and beautiful books that he would be 
only too glad to know, and he will raise wondering 
eyes. " Lo, mine own will come to me," he will say 
simply, and his assured faith makes you glad. 

There are some obvious retorts to all this which 
it may be as well to anticipate. One can imagine 
the professional novelist's ironically deferent sub- 
mission that he has to earn his living ; that the 
horse may starve while the grass is growing ; that 
it does not interfere with reverent cultivation of 
the Muse to have a little milk with the porridge ; 
he has a proverb or a clichd ready for me at every 
full point. And it is, of course, a hard thing for a 
man to find that new conditions have arisen which 
prevent him from discharging the responsibilities 
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he has incurred as he was once able to do. Nor 
is there any comfort to be given him by reminding 
him of the fact that life is adaptation to environ- 
ment, and that if he cannot adapt himself to the 
new conditions he must not expect to do anything 
else but die. It is even a little beside the point. 
Nevertheless, a faith that does not provide a rule 
of conduct for this life, as well as sure and certain 
hope for the next, is not worth professing — cannot, 
indeed, be professed honestly. How are these objec- 
tions of the crowded-out writer to be countered ? 

By the obvious proposition already set down, 
that every man must make up his mind what he 
wants. If that is money, he will be well advised 
not to devote his life to letters, for it is not, and 
never has been, a moneymaking pursuit. He is 
not only foolish to repine at the new conditions 
under which he finds it daily more difficult to sell 
his books, even at a lower price than formerly, but 
he is not even just in his idea, of his grievance. 
For Literature never entered into bond with her 
devotees to give them abundance of this world's 
goods ; the occasions have been few when literary 
work of the " minted gold " quality has returned 
any large quantity of coined gold to its author. 
In the department of fiction considerable sums of 
money may still be earned by novelists who will 
give the public what they want, which, first of all, 
is an interesting story ; and considerable sums 
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can now be earned in the much lower sphere 
of the feuilleton ; this latter is a comparatively 
recent innovation which has proved lucrative to 
many men and women with vivid imagination and 
a fluent pen ; recent as it is, however, it has already 
lasted long enough to show that the "life" of such 
a writer is very short. But in any case the money 
to be made out of a book is a bagatelle in com- 
parison with that brought by a single successful 
coup on the Stock Exchange, or any one of a 
hundred different pursuits carried on by men who 
are something in the City. 

But if a man's summum bonum is independent 
of money his grievance disappears. For there 
never was a time more active in the production 
and publication of words, and it will be surprising 
if in some department or another a man cannot 
find congenial employment at a just wage, and 
have time to live his own| life afterwards. Then, 
his first social responsibilities discharged, he will 
be in a position to envy nobody. Even absolute 
poverty cannot kill the vital spark of literature if 
it is born in a man ; it may delay production, may 
account for imperfections in the work produced. 
But I stand by my creed. Neither absolute 
poverty nor anything else can effectually bar 
literature from finding its way out, and in due 
time coming to fruition. And in the interval, 
even though that may be longer than the author's 
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life, it is its own abundant reward. Let me quote 
in corroboration one of the latest witnesses, 
William Davies, who, in the asphyxiating atmo- 
sphere of a common lodging-house, wrote the book, 
The Soul's Destroyer, much of which is real 
poetry. Here is his inscription to his book : — 

" Thou child of mine without compare, 
Though others deem thy parts less fair, 
And ugly portions find in thee — 
Thou art all beautiful to me ; 
My love of thee against the world. 
My own, above the price of gold. 
Though other children shall be mine. 
Their beauty will not match with thine. 
When Want, Privation slept with me, 
I still found food to nurture thee : 
When shelter there was none for me, 
I, in my heart, found home for thee. 
Thou smiled at me in dreary times. 
And gladdened me with artless rhymes 
That other parents may not know, 
And mine thou art, come weal or woe : 
Thou givest me past joy to claim. 
Dost now bring love, bring scorn, or shame.'' 
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" T LOVE a ballad in print, a'-life ; for then we 
JL are sure they are true." Thus Shakespeare 
in A Winter's Tale, voicing, as usual, a sentiment 
common to his people. The motto was chosen by 
George W. Thornbury for the title-page of his 
volume. Songs of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
Jacobite Ballads, etc., published fifty years ago ; 
it doubtless served as a valid reply in anticipa- 
tion to many questions asked by the critics as 
to the amount of real poetry to be found in his 
many lines, and it is still effective to make a 
good point. For there will always be people 
whose hearts will thrill in response to the ring of 
a stirring ballad, who know little and care less 
about the niceties of prosody and the accuracy 
of rhyme. If a ballad is true and is written in 
blood, it will survive many a poem technically its 
superior, and quite a good case can be made out 
for those many people who declaim Browning's 
"Marching Along," and "Give a Rouse" with 
enthusiasm, but confess without shame that they 
cannot do with " Paracelsus." 
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Nor, I suppose, are political opinions, however 
strongly held, inimical to the chances of one's 
admiration of ballads that are inspired by the 
intense passion of the other side. At any rate, 
ballads cannot be treated with contempt by op- 
ponents of the cause they serve, for they are potent 
weapons. They must be met, if that be possible, 
by counter-ballads as good, which is to say, as true 
and as ardent. Of Jacobite ballads this is espe- 
cially true, for they still have magic to inflame 
young hearts, and if that is so when the cause is 
lost, it is not difficult to imagine what power their 
magic had in days when the cause was wavering in 
the scales, and a dynasty was not as yet finally 
overthrown. 

I, for one, am ready to acknowledge that the 
rather crude ballads in that book by Thornbury 
did me good service by stimulating a too dreamy 
imagination into something like activity. In boy- 
hood, in the nineteenth century, there was no great 
harm in being a partisan of the Cavaliers ; most 
probably there was a great deal of good to be 
derived from that partisanship if, leaving for due 
consideration, by a judgement to be matured by and 
by, the wider political and religious issues, the boy 
learnt to value tradition and to perceive the duties 
and privileges attaching to his professions of loyalty. 
I incline to think that loyalty, as an everyday 
virtue, is being forgotten, thrust into a back place 
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by a spirit of materialism. Ballads can do much to 
postpone, perhaps prevent, its ultimate relegation 
to the past, and that is an important service. I do 
not know that there is a better one in the whole 
range of ballad literature than Thornbury's story, 
"How Sir Richard Died." 

" Stately as bridegroom to a feast, 

Sir Richard trod the scaffold stair. 
And, bowing to the crowd, untied 

The love-locks from his sable hair ; 
Took off his watch, ' Give that to Ned, 

I've done with time,' he proudly said. 

"Twas bitter cold — it made him shake — 
Said one, ' Ah ! see the villain's look ! ' 

Sir Richard, with a scornful frown, 
Cried — 'Frost, not fear, my body shook.' 

Giving a gold piece to the slave, 

He laughed — ' Now praise me, master knave ! ' 

They pointed with a sneering smile, 

Unto a black box, long and grim ; 
But no white shroud, or badge of death. 

Had power to draw a tear from him ; 
' It needs no lock,' he said, in jest, 

'This chamber, where to-night I rest.' 

Then, crying out — ' God save the King ! ' 

In spite of hiss and shout and frovm. 
He stripped his doublet, dropped his cloak, 

And gave the headsman's man a crown ; 
Then, ' Oh ! for heaven ! ' proudly cried, 

And bowed his head — and so he died." 

Loyalty is good doctrine to cram a boy with, 

and now that time has hushed these clamours and 

we are able to discriminate at leisure between the 

motives that carried this man and that furiously 
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along the roads that all converged on death, it is 
possible to pick out lessons from all, and not consign 
one to immortal life and another to immortal death 
with the assurance that their contemporaries did. 
Even what is called the "sentimental revival of 
Jacobism," which began fifteen years or so ago, 
has its use in attracting attention once more to 
qualities and points of view which it would be a 
pity to lose sight of altogether. The champion of 
lost causes is only a fool as the world rates folly ; 
regarded in another light he will be found to possess 
much that is only deserving of admiration and of 
imitation, though perhaps not in identical ways. 

There are more of these champions of lost 
causes than is generally supposed. In Hunting- 
donshire, for instance, there has existed for many 
years a club pledged to the maintenance of the 
Jacobite doctrines for which " Sir Richard Died." 
Its members can do little of practical effect, but 
they are not merely Platonic Jacobites. They 
will not take any part in political matters as now 
arranged, holding severely aloof from Parliamentary 
affairs as relating to an unconstitutional convention ; 
they do not exercise their right to vote, and the 
more rigid of them even refuse to take part in local 
politics. You will see men who make their living 
by rod and gun in the fens, hedgers and ditchers, 
labourers and what not, pursuing their daily work 
with a little white cockade fastened to their caps ; 
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their boats upon the sluggish Ouse, and their 
children in their quiet villages are called Rupert 
and Henrietta Maria and Charles and James ; 
"God save the Queen" is still the name of the 
National Anthem as they sing it ; on the tables 
in the taprooms in the little inns, a jug of water 
stands, over which, as he lifts it to his lips, each 
man passes his mug with an eloquent sweep of the 
arm ; at a public dinner finger-bowls will be placed 
upon the table with the same symbolic intention, 
whereas, as every one knows, only one finger-bowl 
is placed upon the royal table at Buckingham 
Palace or Windsor to-day, and that before the 
King's Sovereign Majesty, in order that no other 
undeclared champion of lost causes may drink 
"over the water" as these Huntingdonshire 
peasants do. 

It was a singular experience that I had in these 
villages a year or so ago ; there had been a meeting 
in the county town, and I was walking back at 
midnight to the little village where I was staying ; a 
ghostly white mist was rolling lazily over the fen- 
land, veiling the trees and confusing the sense of 
distance ; what looked like white boulders at the 
distance of a yard proved to be sheep with fleeces 
gemmed with a myriad diamonds of dew, and 
wrapped in a steamy vapour from their own hot 
bodies. The waterway was clear of mist, and lay 
like a steel-hued ribbon over which at intervals an 
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owl flitted silently or a swan moved without leaving 
a ripple behind him ; there were men in front of 
me, but I could see none of them. Presently a 
group of a dozen or twenty broke into a soft chorus, 
falling naturally into good harmony ; the song was 
" Will ye no come back again ? " and I cannot hope 
to describe the effect it had on my imagination. 
All the pathos of hope that will not die rang in the 
melody, and it seemed as if that misty night bore 
on its wings the shadows of Royalists whose spirits 
could not bear to leave the place where they had 
laid down their lives for that same cause. I have 
heard the melody since, played by the band of the 
Life Guards outside Buckingham Palace while 
Waiting for the King to start on his progress to 
open Parliament, and somehow it seemed incon- 
gruous there, while natural and proper in the misty 
fen at midnight. 

Of course I know Pusey's dictum that Divine 
Right is discarded because it is out of date, not 
because it has been disproved ; and of course I 
know a good deal of what has been said with truth 
and justice about the evils that were swept away 
with the dynasty whose memory these white- 
cockaded fenmen still perpetuate; but in the 
hopelessness of their ideals there is something 
beautiful, and not lightly to be dismissed by the 
more thoughtful of us in this materialistic age. Of 
their ideals perhaps the fairest is this loyalty to a 
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lost cause, the most completely disinterested, for it 
costs them something to refrain from voting for 
men who can put work in their way. Idealism 
cannot be said to be dead while these men keep up 
their old tradition, and that is a fine tribute justly 
due to them. The thought of them has been 
brought strongly to my mind this week by these 
ballads of George Thornbury's, which I had not 
read for many years, until a week or two ago an 
unlikely man pulled the volume from my shelf and 
woke an old cri du coeur. 
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XXVI. 

I HAVE had the sweep in the bookroom to 
sweep the chimney. He has been there 
before for social purposes, but this was a pro- 
fessional visit, dreadful in anticipation, hardly 
tolerable in process of payment, and yet leaving 
memories by no means wholly painful. Moralists 
may find in that admission a parable to expound 
if they will ; I am too full of emotions to attempt 
the exposition at the moment, obsessed by a desire 
to write which can only be gratified by plenty 
of clean paper, a newly washed, re-filled ink-pot, 
and a sympathetic pen. 

The sweep had been wanted, that is, needed, 
for months. Procrastination is a thief sure of a 
sanctuary in my heart, and I can endure " blacks " 
longer than most men and any woman. But 
various considerations were submitted to me : 
the balance of probabilities is in favour of cold 
nights soon ; wood fires are very pleasant things ; 
it is humiliating, and perhaps difficult to pay the 
fine exacted by the authorities from householders 
whose accumulated soot catches fire and whose 
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chimneys "sweep themselves" in a glorious out- 
burst of flame rushing up to the stars. All these 
points I considered, as constantly enjoined to do, 
and at last I gave a reluctant consent to the sweep 
being "ordered." There followed a depressing 
time when sheets were fastened to the top of the 
bookcases by flat-irons, weights from the kitchen 
scales, and other convenient articles, such as pokers 
and tongs ; tin-tacks, which I should have used, 
were forbidden by the housekeeper, because they 
make holes in sheets. This is quite true ; they 
do. The carpet was taken up and spread on a 
cord in the field at the top of the garden, and 
then beaten by the housekeeper and her husband 
with wicker weapons like enormous battledores ; 
the children helped with zest, and beat clouds 
of dust from the carpet, which drew a torrent of 
scornful remarks on the state my house must be 
in, from a neighbour who has neither children nor 
books. The piano was shrouded in an old coverlet, 
the rest of the furniture was piled in the only other 
sitting-room, and I began to understand the mental 
attitude of the philosopher who said that many 
a sober man is driven to the public-house by too 
careful housewives. 

Then I came home one night to learn that 

"it" had been done. The children certified that 

the brush had come out of the top of the chimney ; 

a bag and a half of soot carefully stored, for 
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gardening purposes, in the coal cellar testified 
to the urgency of the professional visit ; and I 
was asked to dust the books, as it was known 
that I preferred to do that myself rather than 
leave it to people who did not know where each 
book lived. Thinking the matter over after the 
event, I am a little doubtful whether regard for 
my susceptibilities or canny guile prompted the 
request ; I discovered, at any rate, that sheets 
are useless as a barrier against soot, and the 
only coursq open to me was to take down every 
single volume I possess, blow the upper crust 
of soot off each through the window opened for 
that purpose, then dust and dry each individually, 
and replace them, a shelf at a time, beginning with 
the top rows. It was not the number of books 
I possess, nor yet the amount of soot that had 
accumulated upon them that made the task 
consume so long a time. I began on Tuesday 
evening about nine o'clock; on Wednesday and 
on Thursday I devoted long nights to the work ; 
and I finished on Friday morning about half-past 
five o'clock, after a spurt of nearly eight hours 
and a half. I consumed an extraordinary quantity 
of tea, taken internally, and a vast quantity of 
soap and water applied externally ; I enjoyed 
myself thoroughly ; on two occasions I had a 
most interesting conversation with the policeman 
on night duty who saw the tea things through 
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the curtainless window, and I had more mis- 
cellaneous reading than I have had for months. 
That was what took the time ; I lighted on books 
that I had put out of mind for years, and sat 
on the top of the steps tasting them again, 
intermittently wiping my heated brow with the 
sooty duster. 

There, and so, I read Vathek and Mansie 
Waugk, which, being little volumes, had been 
placed on a narrow shelf high up and out of 
convenient reach ; chuckled over the rhymes in 
The Ingoldsby Legends ; conjured up the glamour 
of a day of long ago when boyish imagination 
was first stimulated by the splendour of the scenes 
in Moore's Epicurean ; was amazed to find, dated, 
alas ! almost thirty years ago, an attempt at a verse 
translation of the episode of Nisus and Euryalus 
in an old school Virgil, and recalled the pains 
with which my always unsuccessful efforts to 
write Greek iambics were attended, by lighting 
on a copy of Donaldson's excellent work on that 
art. Also, I had more than one very pleasant 
moment when an open title-page showed an 
inscription from a friend who was also the author 
of the book. I remember that once I had a little 
bookcase devoted to such volumes ; it bore an 
inscription, " Amicorum quorumdam opuscula," and 
stood near my especial chair, and I never took 
a volume from it in critical mood ; when you 
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know the man who wrote a book you can always 
fancy you hear his voice as you read his words, 
and that fact about fancy first gave me a definite 
idea about style. I think, too, it also gave me 
my first definite idea about the accountability 
of authors, showing how the man is always " read 
into " what he writes, and held personally re- 
sponsible for the utterances he put into the mouths 
of even his fictitious characters. The sight of these 
"autographed" copies of books gave me the same 
pleasant sensation that I should have had on 
hearing a cheery salute from one of their authors 
in a crowded street ; it arrested me at once, and 
I paused once more in my immediate task to 
spend ten minutes in conversation with a friend. 
I suppose a man never feels so utterly alone as 
when he is the only waking human being in a 
house. If the sleepers upstairs are his own wife 
and children, and he is at all an imaginative man, 
the solitude may beget a really terrible feeling 
of responsibility. Their absolute unconsciousness 
suggests that the immortal part of them must be 
away somewhere, and the affairs and worries of the 
waking man seem trivial when so natural a thing 
as sleep can make him forget them wholly for 
periods of hours. Kipling has made a good point 
of that feeling of responsibility in his Story of ike 
Gadsbys, and I certainly have always been keenly 
alive to it. But the feeling that was revived in my 
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mind during these nights last week was the truly 
wonderful companionableness of books. The only 
moments when I was reminded that actually I was 
alone in that room, were those when the policeman 
came in and agreed that a cup of hot tea would 
be acceptable, since outside the mist was curling 
along the valley, hiding all material objects from 
sight, and soaking his thick tunic with its beady 
moisture. After he had gone I felt lonely, until 
another book in my hand seemed to return its 
pressure and assure me that another friend was 
with me. If only in order that he never again 
may be alone a man ought to get books and more 
books. 

It is not only the companionableness of books 
that he will discover from their companionship ; 
that is their property generally. What he will 
discover and prize most highly is the marvellous 
personality of individual books. " Holding the 
little book, and feeling the worth of it warm the 
hand, one cannot but let certain thoughts have 
their way," says the writer of an introduction to a 
recent edition of Alexander Smith's Dreamthorp. 
It is a phrase apt to many books, laus Deo, as 
any one can ascertain for himself. The important 
thing to remember is that "personality" means 
strength of character, good or bad ; weak char- 
acters are those without personality. So that it 
is vitally necessary to take heed from whom you 
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choose your friends. There are some words of 
Bishop Walsham How's pertinent to the matter : 
" Frequent intercourse, even with an earthly friend, 
if he be of a strong, marked character, quickly 
makes itself seen in its influence upon us. We grow 
more and more like those with whom we associate, 
and especially, if we admire and look up to them, 
we unconsciously imitate them." He proceeds to 
apply the truism to intercourse with God. " The 
more time we spend in His presence, seeking His 
face and communing with Him in prayer, the more 
surely will godly graces and tempers spring up within 
us and bear fruit in our lives." The truism can be ap- 
plied with equal force to intercourse with books. The 
influence they exercise on our minds will be shown 
speedily in our point of view and in our actions. 
Our bed-rock position is that literature is the word 
of God as conveyed to man through man ; and we 
demand of each man who claims to be a literary 
man his credentials, knowing that their authenticity 
can be tested on inspection. When we are satisfied 
of that we acclaim him gladly, and as the worth of 
his books warms our hand we are glad to let 
thoughts have their way. 

I have got some way from the sweep. But 
yet one word more of thanks is due to him. 
" And sometimes," says Jeremy Taylor, " be curious 
to see the preparation which the sun makes when 
he is coming forth from his chambers of the east." 
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I know he meant that one should rise early, but 
even if one sits up all night to do it, it is good 
to see that preparation occasionally. My friend 
the sweep gave me that opportunity during this 
last week, and I am very much obliged to him 
therefor. 
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OF late my work has taken me, happy man 
that I am, into the green pastures of 
devotional literature, where brooks run, bringing 
draughts from the river of the water of life. 
That fine figure is used by the author of Service 
and Inspiration, in the opening of his address 
on the Reading that feeds the Heart. I have 
had a special reason for reading again the 
Imitation of Christ, the Meditations of Saint 
Augustine, — the latter, by the way, not sufficiently 
generally known, their lustre dimmed, perhaps, by 
the white radiance of his Confessions, — John 
Pulsford's Quiet Hours, and the other books in- 
cluded in the series called " Books for the Heart," 
George Herbert's Temple, and Jeremy Taylor's 
Rules and Exercises for Holy Living and Holy 
Dying. And I find "drawings in my mind," as 
John Woolman used to say, to linger awhile upon 
that wonderful essay on Holy Living. As Woolman 
says, " All the faithful are not called to the public 
ministry ; but whoever are, are called to minister 
of that which they have tasted and handled spirit- 
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ually." Since, in their degree, all men who write 
are called to public service, I find my reason here 
for repeating some of the words let fall by Jeremy 
Taylor, the "golden-mouthed," inasmuch as they 
have budded and flowered again in my mind, and, 
please Heaven, will bear fruit again. 

I know no book which shows so conclusively as 
this the exact and complete fitness of the Christian 
rule of life to every condition of social life to-day. 
It makes so manifest the gain that would accrue to 
the commonwealth, and the happiness that would 
be added to the individual by universal practice of 
the rule, that recusants are seen as public enemies 
as well as blind to their own interests. In large 
communities, where the roar and the press of the 
world bewilder and distract sensitive souls reaching 
out shy feelers to find sympathy and kind-hearted 
society — even there, brief experiment would pro- 
duce results so happy that life would be an 
incredibly more gracious affair. In small com- 
munities the general adoption of the rule is easier ; 
man's handiwork does not occupy all the field of 
vision ; even the dullest soul perceives at times the 
sacramental aspect of Nature ; hope beats in the 
morning chorus, strength and purposefulness are 
felt in the rested frame, warm vigour is absorbed 
from the mounting sun. Man's work is carried on 
in light and air, and he does not find it difficult to 
remember that he is not only permitted to serve 
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the necessities of his nature, but that these are 
even made parts of his duty ; that there is not one 
minute of his life, after he has come to the use of 
reason, but he is or may be doing the work of God, 
even then, when he is most of all serving himself 
Then, his appointed task completed, he gets in the 
hush of the evening a foretaste of perfect peace. 
These things are not lost even upon the poorest of 
the poor. It is, indeed, a point compelling serious 
thought, that if they are not easily apprehended 
by any, it is the rich who are most liable to miss 
them. 

It is for people who walk in the middle ways, 
whose lives are " commonplace " and set in average 
circumstances, that Jeremy Taylor's book can do 
so much ; the application by these of the Christian 
rule to all the small affairs of life would make the 
difference between drab and iridescence. Men and 
women of ordinary intelligence, reading this book 
for the first time and reading it attentively, would 
find a new meaning in words with which they are 
familiar but which they have heeded but little; 
" Christian religion, in all its moral parts, is nothing 
else but the law of nature, and great reason, com- 
plying with the great necessities of the world, and 
promoting the great profit of all relations," , , , 
"According to the apostle's arithmetic" it has 
but three parts : Sobriety, Justice, and Religion, 
Temperance, chastity, humility, modesty, contented- 
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ness — to how many people are these more than 
the names of abstract qualities which in varying 
quantities go to the making of " respectability " ? 
It will come as a shock to some to find that 
"respectability" has no place in the vocabulary 
of this golden-mouthed divine. It will come as 
a shock to them when, in an inevitable day, they 
learn how little that same "respectability" shall 
avail to save a soul. 

A comparative study of large and small com- 
munities as breeding - grounds for several vices 
would have its uses ; here, however, it is onjy 
possible to generalise, and this is all that is done 
when it is suggested that large cities are favourable 
to the spread of avarice and acquisitiveness and 
intemperance in all its forms, while small villages 
are unhappily distinguished by curiosity, indolence, 
envy, and covetousness. What the dweller in 
small places might profitably consider is that the 
effects of every action are more speedily perceptible ; 
examples, whether of good or ill, are rapidly made 
public ; individuals are mutually much more de- 
pendent than they are in great crowds ; and it 
follows from this that the constant practice of the 
Christian rule of life would have a more speedily 
perceptible effect in adding harmony and grace 
to the common intercourse of the people. We 
are so constituted that the sight of results achieved 
stimulates effort, and it should therefore be easier, 
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in this one respect, to practise what we preach 
when we live in the presence of our entire con- 
gregation. 

" Envy and idleness married together," says 
Jeremy Taylor, " and begot curiosity," and curiosity, 
a common vice in villages, is responsible for a 
vast amount of unhappiness. To minds of a 
somewhat simple order, few things are so dear 
as privacy, and there is nothing which curiosity 
is more resolute to prevent. " Knock at the 
door, before you enter upon your neighbour's 
privacy ; and remember, that there is no difference 
between entering into his house, and looking into 
it." Burglars alt, the prying people are, though 
they may be mightily surprised to be told so. 
" Curiosity is the direct incontinency of the spirit," 
Taylor says again, in his forcible way, in principle 
often differing not at all from adultery ; both are 
inquisitions into what another has enclosed, seldom 
without danger, never without baseness, neither 
just nor honest, nor delightful, and very often 
useless to the curious inquirer. To pry into the 
actions of other men not under our charge may 
minister to pride, to tyranny, to uncharitableness, 
to trouble, but can never consist with modesty 
unless where duty or the mere intentions of charity 
and relation do warrant it. 

" Every man hath in his own life sins enough, 
in his own mind trouble enough, in his own fortune 
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evils enough, and in performance of his offices 
failings more than enough, to entertain his own 
inquiry ; so that curiosity after the affairs of others 
cannot be without envy and an evil mind." Busy- 
bodies are "not solicitous or inquisitive into the 
beauty and order of a well - governed family, or 
after the virtues of an excellent person ; but if 
there be any thing, for which men keep locks and 
bars and porters, things that blush to see the light, 
and either are shameful in manners, or private in 
nature, these things are their care and business." 
They cannot fill their minds by observation and 
inquiry into the great things of nature, the course 
of the sun, the number of the stars, and movement 
of the planets, or the ebb and flow of the sea ; 
nor, these being too troublesome, will they search 
lower and "tell me, why this turf this year brings 
forth a daisy, and the next year a plantain ; why the 
apple bears his seed in his heart, and wheat bears 
it in his head ; why a graft, taking nourishment 
from a crab-stock, shall have a fruit more noble 
than its nurse and parent ; why the best of oil 
is at the top, the best of wine in the middle, and 
the best of honey at the bottom." No ; they must 
feed upon tragedies, and stories of misfortunes and 
crimes ; and these must not even be ancient stories 
of heroical magnitude and solemn moral ; " unless 
you tell them something sad and new, something 
that is done within the bounds of their own 
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knowledge or relation, it seems tedious and un- 
satisfying ; which shows plainly, it is an evil 
spirit." 

Curiosity, inquisitiveness, is an evil that is 
growing with terrible rapidity, spreading over the 
people and sapping their intelligence. It is minis- 
tered to by a vicious Press ; "personal journalism" 
has become an offence against decency ; and it 
seems to have given a kind of public sanction to 
the making of personal remarks which once were 
impossible to be made by people whose manners 
were elementary. The incontrovertible teaching 
of this ruthlessly logical section of the Acts and 
Duties of Modesty, as it is opposed to Curiosity, 
is that the inquisitive person is an immodest person, 
as guilty of an offence against Christian sobriety 
as if he had committed an actual burglary or 
been directly incontinent ; and, therefore, as 
legitimately contemptible by all decent - minded 
folk as if he had violated the rules of decency in 
the common connotation of that term. 

The remedy for an evil state of affairs rests 
with those who profess the Christian rule of life ; 
for in actual conditions the evil cannot be brought 
entirely within the scope of law. Let it be said 
deliberately that in ordinary middle-class life few 
sins are more fraught with unhappiness to others 
and deterioration of oneself than this sin of in- 
quisitiveness, and for elaboration of the concise 
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indictment of it, let this single chapter of Jeremy 
Taylor's immortal book be consulted. No one 
who professes and calls himself Christian can 
then refrain from putting his solemn advice into 
practice. 
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IN every volume of essays the two for which 
men commonly look, in the first instance, are 
those which deal with friendship and with books. 
By those more surely than by any may they gauge 
the quality of the essayist ; for they represent the 
company he keeps. Upon such a subject as death 
he may write down " brave, heroical sentences," 
" brave and ineffectual as Leonidas and his Greeks " ; 
but his speculations as to what lies beyond the veil 
interest others only because they direct their own 
minds once more to the veil itself, not because they 
are of essential value in themselves ; it is the sub- 
ject that is engrossing, not what the essayist has to 
say about it. But with regard to friendship and to 
books the matter is on another footing. With these 
comes all the warmth and all the colour of this life, 
and our imagination is stirred and our heart made 
glad by the representation of the perfect communion 
with his kind made available to every man by them 
and by them alone. 

Fortune has been kind to me these last ten days, 
sending, as she often does, unexpected pleasure to 
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make beautiful in passing a period which in prospect 
appeared drab. Pleasure must lie in the heart of 
him who enjoys it, as beauty lies in the eye of the 
gazer. The thrill of pleasure, like the thrill of 
beauty, depends upon something, or on some things, 
else than the abstraction, but what we have to be 
thankful for is that it can be given by natural and 
by common things ; that while it is always wonder- 
ful it is not extraordinary. In this case it was 
given by a rare visit from a friend, and heightened 
by the charm of attendant circumstances. 

This autumnal weather has exquisite charm. 
Frost has not yet laid blackening fingers on the 
foliage, but there is a tang in the air that makes a 
wood fire very pleasant in the early evening, although 
when that is burning brightly, and the lamps are 
lighted, one may still keep the French windows open 
and watch the moon climb up behind the big poplar 
at the far end of the garden. 

Under those conditions, and in the mood 
engendered by a little but a happy surprise, the 
simplest banquet may give more satisfaction and 
stay longer in the memory than far more pretentious 
entertainments. The apples you have just picked 
from your own trees and laid on fresh leaves just 
plucked from your own vine have a colour and 
promise a flavour which it would be ridiculous for 
any one to assure you the nearest greengrocer could 
improve upon at the price of twopence a pound ; 
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tomatoes acquire a much greater brilliance when 
set against the tender green of your own lettuces ; 
your own potatoes taste better if you cook them 
yourself in the dining-room and take them out of 
the saucepan at the precise moment when they are 
just sufficiently steamed. The loin of beef which 
King Charles ii. knighted at Friday Hall, Ching- 
ford, was not a more noble joint than that which 
my friend brought down in his bag to help make 
my board groan, — the last thing, I believe, it wanted 
to do, — and a final touch of poetry was given by 
a simple beverage which, for the sake of weaker 
brethren, I shall not name. So we ate and drank 
with simple joy, and for what we had received 1 at 
any rate gave thanks to God and to my friend. 
And afterwards we drew our chairs near to the 
blaze and warmed both hands, and talked books. 

" . . . But we may go further, and affirm most 
truly : that it is a mere, and miserable solitude, to 
want true friends ; without which the world is but 
a wilderness : and even in this sense also of solitude, 
whosoever in the frame of his nature and affections 
is unfit for friendship, he taketh it of the beast, and 
not from humanity. . . . After these two noble fruits 
of friendship (peace in the affections, and support of 
the judgement) followeth the last fruit ; which is like 
the pomegranate, full of many kernels ; I mean aid, 
and bearing a part, in all actions and occasions. . . . 
But to enumerate these things were endless; I 
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have given the rule, where a man cannot fitly play 
his own part : if he have not a friend, he may quit 
the stage. ..." 

Every hiatus here is an offence ; the whole must 
be read, otherwise much of the dignity and force is 
lost ; and in conjunction with it the master-passage 
from Hamlet should be read : — 

"The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade." 

And as for studies, that man is happiest whose 
friends are bookish men : men made full by reading. 
For these never lack matter of which to talk. If 
your interest is only in affairs, a moment comes, 
and comes soon, when you tire of hearing your 
companion air his views upon the fiscal question, or 
whatever the question of the day may be ; if your 
interest is only in your neighbours, it needs that 
your friend is also geographically your neighbour, 
otherwise those of whom you talk will be all 
unknown to him ; and, even so, it is odds but what 
your conversation will degenerate into scandal if 
you are splenetic, or into gossip if your liver is in 
good order. 

But if your interest is in literature, there are no 
limits to the legitimate subjects for your conversa- 
tion and no room for the development of the lower 
passions. The wider your knowledge, the deeper 
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your humility becomes, the more gracious your spirit. 
Are you a reader ? You know where beauty lies. 
Are you a writer ? You have some truth to com- 
municate and a holy zeal to do it. Nor in this case 
have you any competition to fear, any rival of whom 
to be jealous ; your public is your own inalienable 
asset, your sole competitor is yourself. In the 
world of literature every man is equal and every 
man is king. And in the language common among 
kings, every king is " my well-beloved brother." 
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I HAVE not the money wherewith to buy many 
books, and, loving them as I do, I find myself 
in a state of constant gratitude for being set in the 
position to earn my living in and about the temple 
of literature. It might have been my sad fortune 
to become a clerk in a counting-house — for a short 
time probably, since my skill in the mathematics is 
about equal to that of the White Queen who, you 
will remember, could add if you gave her time 
but never could subtract. Worse fates might have 
been mine, as they have been of better men. As 
it is, to me, little-known journalist and obscure 
writer of books, books which I could not buy are 
sent for various reasons, and my bookroom would 
do credit to much more affluent men. 

A new volume has just been added to my 
store : a reprint of the Selections from the 
Writings of John Ruskin, which was first pub- 
lished in 1862 with the sanction and critical 
approval of John Ruskin himself. I am not easily 
enamoured of selections. There are few writers 
who do not suffer by the removal of their best 
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things from the proper context. But, as the editor 
of this edition says in a brief introductory note, 
Ruskin, as prose-poet and as teacher, is one who 
can be known by wise selection ; the moral sug- 
gestion and beauty of diction, which are omni- 
present in his works, suffer little by the judicious 
detachment of passages from their context ; these 
fragments of his prose give at once the magic of 
his language and the spirit of his teaching, and 
while it is, of course, most desirable that readers 
who make acquaintance with Ruskin through the 
medium of these quotations should go on to study 
the books from which they are taken, those who 
do so should yet possess these selections on which 
the fastidious master set the seal of his approval. 

I have been looking over the volume at fre- 
quent intervals during the last few days, and 
something in my mood — something, perhaps, in 
the season of the year, has focussed my attention 
on the proofs given in it of Ruskin's power of 
observation. It must have been great to begin 
with, greater than in the case of lesser men, but 
he developed and trained it until it became perhaps 
the most useful implement in his whole laboratory. 
By observation of his constant environment he 
learned the lesson of devotion and the blessing of 
beauty, and more by the use he made of his own 
faculties than by dogmatic insistence on our duty 
to make use of ours, does he still teach the 
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high importance of cultivating the power of obser- 
vation with which each of us is endowed at birth. 

There is a passage in Herbert Spencer's auto- 
biography which struck me when I first read it. 
The philosopher had seen an aloe which, having 
sent up a vast flower-stalk, had drooping and 
shrunken leaves, and he asks, but leaves unan- 
swered, the question : What are the conditions 
which make it profitable to the aloe species to 
postpone flowering so long? And then he says 
that young people" should always have in their 
minds problems to be solved concerning the pheno- 
mena of the surrounding world, and of human life. 
" A boy or girl, rising in the teens, might with 
advantage be asked : How happens it that in 
hilly counties, such as Devonshire, the lanes are 
deep down below the surfaces of the adjacent 
fields ; whereas in flat counties the surfaces of the 
lanes and of the fields are on the same level ? 
What is the definite and unmistakable distinction 
between running and walking? Why do horses 
and cows drink as human beings do, by sucking 
in the water ; whereas dogs and cats drink by 
lapping? What is that adjustment of the parts 
of the eye which gives the infantine stare, as con- 
trasted with that adjustment which gives the calm 
gaze of the adult ? What advantage does a plant 
get from having a hollow stem or stem filled with 
pith ? and why is this advantage, which many 
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short-lived plants avail themselves of, unavailable 
by trees, save when young, and afterwards in their 
shoots ? Why, in a river, is the water next a 
convex shore usually shallow, and the bottom often 
sandy ? " Teachers, according to Herbert Spencer, 
should make it their business |:o devise questions 
of this kind and persistently refuse to give the 
answers, leaving them to be puzzled over for years, 
if need be, the mental exercise involved in the 
solution of one such question being of more value 
than that implied by a dozen rote-learned lessons. 

It is unhappily true that children are not en- 
couraged to develop the power of observation with 
which they are born, and that it is permitted to 
fall into a condition of atrophy until it is useless 
or dead. An adult who exercises it even in a 
small degree is credited with "poetic" faculty, 
and, generally speaking, we may say that it is 
regarded as a power useful only to poets and 
professors of natural history. If its sole result 
were the addition of pleasure to life we should 
yet be culpably remiss in not urging its constant 
use by our children ; but that, of course, is not its 
sole result. Admiration should lead us through 
examination to adoration, and there is not a single 
object in the world which has not many lessons 
symbolically connected with it which we should 
be morally better for having learned. Of trees 
alone John Ruskin says : " Being thus prepared 
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for us in all ways, and made beautiful, and good 
for food, and for building, and for instruments 
of our hands, this race of plants, deserving bound- 
less affection and admiration from us, became, in 
proportion to their obtaining it, a nearly perfect 
test of our being right in temper of mind and way 
of life ; so that no one can be far wrong in either 
who loves the trees enough, and every one is 
assuredly wrong in both who does not love them, 
if his life has brought them in his way." 

From the single section of these Selections 
devoted to Characteristics of Nature a beginner 
can learn Ruskin's position. The quotation from 
Modern Painters, headed " Beauty of Moun- 
tains," reveals the power of observation possessed 
by the master, and will suggest to thousands of 
people the possibilities latent in good use of their 
eyes — so few of us know how to look at anything ; 
then the quotation headed "Office of the Moun- 
tains " reveals the spirit in which Ruskin used his 
gift — what he sought underneath the beauty. He 
was not satisfied with the reason for a thing, as 
Herbert Spencer would have been ; he wanted 
also to discover the purpose, which is quite an- 
other matter. Of mountains, for example, he 
says : "It was, indeed, absolutely necessary that 
such eminences should be created, in order to fit 
the earth in any wise for human habitation ; for 
without mountains the air could not be purified, 
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nor the flowing of the rivers sustained, and the 
earth must have become for the most part desert 
plain or stagnant marsh. But the feeding of the 
rivers and the purifying of the winds are the least 
of the services appointed to the hills. To fill the 
thirst of the human heart for the beauty of God's 
working — to startle its lethargy with the deep and 
pure agitation of astonishment — are their higher 
missions." 

Tennyson affords another instance of the ex- 
traordinary degree to which it is possible for a 
man to develop his powers of observation ; few 
poets have been so accurate in observation or so 
skilful in recording the results. A most interesting 
essay might be written on the single subject of 
sea waves as they were seen by Ruskin and by 
Tennyson. But it must suffice now and here to 
suggest that each reader should work up the 
subject for himself, comparing what has been said 
by these two great students of nature with actual 
sea waves as they may have the opportunity to 
observe them under varying conditions. The 
first thing that will emerge from such a comparison 
will be the failure of the average man to observe 
at all, and the second will be a wholly new joy 
in life. 

The moral of all this is : He that hath eyes 
to see, let him see. Some of us live in towns 
and in mean streets of towns, with no garden, no 
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fair prospect of trees, little opportunity of watch- 
ing animal life, few hours of daylight to spend 
outside shop or office ; even so, we may use our 
eyes. Do you know to-day how many different 
kinds of birds make their home in your town, and 
of these which hop and which run, and why? 
Can you tell me the order in which a horse puts 
its feet upon the ground when walking, and is 
the order the same in trotting ? Some of us are 
happier in that we live outside the town, and 
have a garden where we can keep ducks and 
fowls and grow flowers and vegetables. Have 
you observed that your drake is a silent fellow 
compared with his quacking wives, whereas in 
the case of other birds it is the cock who has 
the melodious voice and the hen that holds her 
peace ? Does the chicken develop its wing or 
its tail feathers first, and as between cockerel and 
pullet which first boasts a comb ? When your 
dog's nose itches he keeps his head still and 
violently scratches the irritating spot with his hind 
leg ; does your hen adopt a similar method of 
treatment in a like distress .'' Have you ever 
tried when blindfolded to name a tree under which 
you may be led by the sound that the wind makes 
in passing through the leaves above you ? All 
these things are but the beginning of what should 
be common knowledge, yet there are hundreds 
of men and women who have never thought of 
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knowing about them ; your little boys and girls 
may know, and the pity of it is that they are not 
encouraged in pursuing knowledge of the kind — 
are even permitted to lose what knowledge they 
once had. 

What is the use of it all? Well, Ruskin and 
Tennyson supply the answer. It was a full 
treasury of the precious sights of nature that both 
collected, and the use they made of it is given 
in their books. They began, I take it, with the 
common things immediately before their eyes, and 
we can do no better than begin in the same way. 
Whether we shall go as far as they did is another 
matter, not altogether in our hands. It is, how- 
ever, our plain duty to try. 
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XXX. 

THERE is a large estate near here, in which 
its considerate owners allow the general 
public to wander without any restrictions save 
those imposed by decent gratitude and common 
respect for the property of others. It is a 
wonderfully beautiful place at any season of the 
year, but, in my eyes, most beautiful in autumn. 
Children, too, like it best then, but not only for 
aesthetic reasons. The chestnuts are ripe for 
eating then, and no one is prohibited from taking 
what he will of them for his own enjoyment, it 
being understood that what one is allowed to 
take for nothing one shall not carry away to sell 
for money. In the autumn, therefore, we make 
several expeditions on this quest, wearing coats 
with capacious pockets and carrying baskets that 
hold a lot but don't look greedy ; and thither and 
thus equipped we went a day or two ago. 

The road from my cottage to this enchanting 

place winds uphill all the way, but when the 

journey is one along which you will presently 

retrace your steps, that is a happy condition. Less 
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happy is the fact that the road, like many in 
Surrey, runs straight for distances that would have 
delighted a Roman engineer. Thus, as soon as 
we struck it, after emerging from the byways 
amid which our home is set, we could see the 
long white ribbon stretched from our feet to a 
tree-crowned ridge two miles in direct distance 
before us. It is a good thing for all people not 
to be able to see the end from the beginning, 
although there are times in all our lives when 
we would gladly barter half our kingdom for a 
single use of such a faculty. In the present case, 
at all events, little hearts outstripped little feet, 
and, underestimating the distance to be traversed, 
set out too rapidly, so that the feet were tired 
long before the goal was won. But fatigue was 
forgotten when the woods were reached, and the 
tissue wasted in the long ascent was repaired by 
a brief interval of rest and by complete consump- 
tion of the contents of the baskets which, in their 
turn, were to be replaced by the chestnuts. 

When I am a rich man I will buy a forest. 
There is one in Picardy that I think I should 
like to possess, but I have not seen it in winter, 
and the variety of trees in it is small. There 
are some miles of Ashdown Forest that would 
suit me admirably, and there is a heavily timbered 
piece of Devonshire that I love especially. But 
restricting my desires within reasonable dimen- 
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sions, I am willing to own and to be perfectly 
grateful for the enclosed estate near here. It is 
as good as infinite, since in no direction can one 
perceive its limits. It has an unusual variety of 
trees, its fauna is large enough and varied enough 
to satisfy a man who has no congenital passion 
for killing things. Standing on high ground it 
offers countless glimpses of wide spaces. It is 
large enough to lose oneself in. It has diversity 
of lovely spots to fit any mood. 

Meantime, without possessing it I may enjoy 
it, and that is no small blessing. Perhaps it was 
because I have not spent as much time out of 
doors this year as in recent years, or perhaps 
there was something in the atmospheric conditions 
on this occasion which exaggerated the colour 
all around me, — I do not know what the explana- 
tion is, but never have I been more impressed 
by the splendour of the fall of the leaf. My 
mental attitude towards that phenomenon has 
been changed since my knowledge was increased 
by reading a chapter on withering leaves in J. 
Arthur Thomson's charming book, The Natural 
History of the Year. Most people are conscious 
of a melancholy in autumn, associated with the 
decay and death of foliage ; but Professor Thomson 
dwells upon the bright side of the process. 

He shows that there is something very beautiful 
in the manner of their dying. " For before they 
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fall they surrender all their wordly goods to the 
plant which bore them ; all the useful material — 
sugar, green pigment, more complex substances, 
and living matter itself — retreats into winter 
quarters in stem or root." And he quotes a pass- 
age from a treatise by a German professor, which 
states a fact of great symbolic value. "In all 
higher plants there are parts which at a certain 
time cease to be active ; they are of no further use ; 
and it is a general fact that the plant dispenses 
with them, lets them die, and throws them off. . . . 
But it is a general law that in such cases the plant 
recovers from the dying parts all the substances 
which can be of any use, so that these are not 
lost, but put to fresh purposes. . . . Thus the green 
discs of the leaf are re-absorbed, and all valuable 
material, even some mineral matter, as well as 
most of the living matter." Professor Thomson 
sums up the chapter in a paragraph which I quote, 
because since I first read it I have been grateful to 
its author for having given me a new and beautiful 
idea. " Leaves are useful in their life, for all the 
plant's wealth is made by them ; they are not less 
useful in their dying, for they first surrender to the 
plant all that they have left that is worth having. 
When they fall, they fall all but empty — except of 
waste. But nature is kind, and the dying leaves 
have a literal beauty for ashes. Their flush seems 
like a prophecy of the petal's glory, for a petal is 
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but a transfigured leaf. Nor does the usefulness 
of the leaves end in death ; they become the cradle- 
clothes of next year's seedlings, and may even enter 
once more, with the earthworm's help, into the life 
of the tree which bore them." I cannot imagine 
a more effective answer to the too common com- 
plaint of the sadness attaching to autumn. Useful 
lives make beautiful deaths, and if what George 
Dawson said has point, — that "there ought to be 
death-beds worth going to," — then every one who 
has the chance should spend one day at least in 
some large wood what time the leaves are dying. 

I cannot recapture now the moods that enfolded 
me during the too few hours of that delightful after- 
noon ; I remember that they were all pleasant, and 
I have fresh landscapes added to my mental gallery 
of pictures ; I remember that I recovered some of 
the sensations of childhood as, following my own 
children, I saw each fresh footpath breaking off 
from the main track, and dropping downwards 
through bracken and young saplings into the vague 
blue mists at the bottom of the wood. " There is 
an element of unexpectedness in cross-roads which, 
to youth, is full of piquant attractiveness, as the 
unknown must ever be to eager imagination." I 
looked that passage up in the book in which it 
appears when, presently, I was once more given 
opportunity to read while another rich lode of 
chestnuts was being emptied. For I had the book 
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in my own pocket at the time, as I often have. 
" As age creeps on, the desire is to have the road 
made simple," the writer goes on, and I am finding 
the truth of that although the cross-roads have 
not yet lost all their piquant attractiveness for 
me. 

I looked the chapter over again as we were 
walking home, down the long hill this time ; it was 
not an easy matter to turn the pages, for the 
baskets were full, and not all the chestnuts were 
taken out of their prickly cases. Mothers have 
a never-failing interest in all that interests their 
children, and, indeed, a chestnut is a wonderful and 
a beautiful object ; but the man who has his basket 
full of them has need to wear gloves or touch them 
gingerly. However, while the others went on 
ahead together, comparing notes and describing 
eagerly one to another what they all had seen, I 
contrived to find the place and read again the 
whole beautiful essay, " Past the Cross- Roads." 
Walking slowly, and gladly, in the main-travelled 
road towards home, I was perhaps acutely con- 
scious of my actual number of years, and in that 
consciousness read much between the lines of the 
printed book. "It is possible to grow old grace- 
fully, by growing old willingly, and to find in loss 
a gain to match." Do I believe that, and if not, 
cannot the leaves of the trees give me concrete 
proof? And if I believe it, shall I not provide that 
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my end shall be at least not less worthy than that 
of one leaf of these Spanish chestnut trees which 
have afforded us all such pleasure ? " There 
ought to be death-beds worth going to " ? Yea, 
verily, verily, yea ; may mine be one of them. 
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XXXI. 

IT is always, I suppose, with an unpleasant 
sensation of surprise that one's eyes are 
suddenly opened to the defects of qualities which 
hitherto have seemed only good. That experience 
has been mine within the past few days, and the 
impression made upon my mind by the remarks of 
a chance visitor has been cut deeper by considera- 
tion, in this new light, of one or two books in my 
possession. 

The "book habit" has always seemed to me to 
be wholly good. I have been addicted to it from 
my earliest days, and I have watched with satisfac- 
tion its development in some of my children. All 
the apophthegms of all the bookmen have found 
a response in my heart, and long ago I discovered 
that little corner where the monk found rest. In 
my own way, and to the extent of my own powers, 
I have been a faithful servant of literature, and 
have been rewarded abundantly. It seemed to me 
— it still seems to me — that I am a happy man 
since I am able to earn some of the necessaries of 
life by work which, had I no need to work, would 
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be my play ; and I can tell myself that I have never 
yet caught pennies by allowing anything to be made 
public which my own instinct told me was unworthy. 
Good or bad, it has been my best at the given 
moment. In telling myself this I am not patting 
myself on the back ; there are many other men 
who can truly say the same. 

Further, the book habit has always seemed to 
me to be incompatible with certain particularly ugly 
vices. Ingratitude, for instance, dies in a library. 
Selfishness would not have occurred to me as a 
characteristic fault of the bookman. Lack of kind- 
ness is not one of the first things one perceives in 
the scholar. Quite on the contrary, it is generally 
conceded that " the love of literature awakens every 
faculty, refines every sentiment, and elevates every 
emotion." Its great result is to make a man 
fructuosus, a state which, enriched by grace from 
on high, is fraught with infinite possibilities. If 
the assertions of the bookmen, and the contributory 
testimony of the rest of the world, can prove a 
contention, the contention that the book habit is 
wholly good would be so established. 

Yet another view of the matter can be presented, 
and it is a little disturbing. Selfishness assumes 
many forms, and the recluse can be as self-centred, 
as indifferent to the distresses of others, as the 
most materialistic and avaricious mammon-wor- 
shipper who piles up gold for gold's own sake, 
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heedless of the ruin he may bring upon those who 
have business relations with him. Your true book- 
man can never be narrow or hard in his judgement, 
but his aloofness from men and from affairs may be 
as prejudicial to the general interest as the most 
bigoted dogmatism put into practice can be. The 
sins of omission entail consequences as disastrous 
and as inevitable as do sins of commission, and 
the former, it cannot be denied, are characteristic 
of the meditative temperament. These are the 
generalisations which were suggested to me by my 
chance visitor, and they are worth consideration. 

Our conversation had turned to the matter of 
social intercourse in suburban districts. Conven- 
tional hospitality is a game in which I have never 
taken a willing hand. In London, the only large 
city in which I have lived, the matter presents 
comparatively few difficulties, because the people 
are so many. Men of small means need not trouble 
their heads about entertaining, and they can decline 
invitations without giving offence or laying burdens 
on their conscience in the attempt to find excuses 
for keeping away from social " functions." In the 
great world, I believe, tyrannical etiquette can be 
satisfied by a hundred ingenious, almost mechanical, 
devices arising out of the invention of the visiting- 
card. In rural villages, again, the matter is easy, 
just because the people are so few. "At homes" 
and "at home days " are unknown ; tea parties are 
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almost the extreme limit of conventional hospitality, 
and these are robbed of formality by the daily 
association of hosts and guests. But in the suburbs 
you are in the midst of what is essentially a com- 
promise, and everybody knows that a compromise 
is never satisfactory. 

More cheap sneers have been levelled at the 
suburbs than at any other development of com- 
munal life. But one need not associate oneself 
with these sneers by betraying consciousness of 
limitations, and it is indisputably true that the 
intellectual limitations of typical suburban society 
are clearly marked and speedily reached. Most 
easily visible of its boundary stones is that upon 
which is graven the standard by which it esti- 
mates the worth of individuals. The standard is 
financial. A man's claim upon consideration and 
respect is measured by the rent he pays, and the 
onus of proving the fallaciousness of the criterion 
is put upon the individual, if he is at all perturbed 
by injustice done to him, and, moreover, he is not 
encouraged to undertake the job. Speaking gener- 
ally, one may say that in the suburbs sixty-five 
pounds a year looks at fifty without speaking, and 
passes forty without seeing him. Forty, himself, 
may not care a button, but if he has given hostages 
to fortune the situation is more complicated than 
he may suppose. It is precisely at this point that 
forty, if he is addicted to the book habit, may begin 
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to incur the just blame imputed to me by my 
friendly visitor. It is a fine thing to be so inde- 
pendent of the outside world that you can find all 
your interests and pleasures within the boundary 
hedges of your small domain, but it is easy to carry 
your policy of independence to a point at which 
you begin to establish watertight compartments 
and set up a rule of life which is not in accord- 
ance with the Christian rule. That your aloofness 
may be attributed to spleen or to arrogance does 
not matter ; that it results in virtual ostracism of 
your women folk by their neighbours may matter 
a great deal. But it is a difficult problem to solve, 
this, namely, of taking a just share in social life 
among people whose interest in intellectual matters 
is almost non-existent, and whose standard of merit 
is material. 

I am not speaking without book. I spent 
several years in two transpontine suburbs before 
settling in the more distant suburban village where 
my present cottage is ; and I notice that the 
characteristic qualities of the older suburbs are 
being developed rapidly and with greater emphasis 
in this newer district. The village people have no 
relations with the occupants of the recently built 
villas, and these, in turn, seldom stay long enough 
in the neighbourhood to rank as " oldest inhabit- 
ants." What is known as "county society" is not 
within reach, being for the most part settled near 
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the old county towns ; it is a floating population, 
who regard the district, with its still moderate rents 
and good train service to the capital, as a half-way 
house to larger establishments in London or to 
more truly country-house life still further away. 
The men are for the most part admittedly intent 
on making money only ; they are companionable 
and willing to be friendly in an undeclared way ; 
but they do not encourage their wives to form 
friendships in a neighbourhood where they have no 
intention of making permanent homes. The result 
is that you must take a hand in the futile game of 
" conventional hospitality " or stand aloof altogether. 
The homely virtues of kindness and warm social 
intercourse on equal terms, with the attendant 
virtues of gratitude and brotherly love, cannot find 
root -room in the suburbs. And, worst of all, 
respectability eats into the communal heart like a 
canker, and destroys all the grace and graces of life. 
We need a new Bossuet to fulminate from a high 
pulpit against respectability. There is no mention 
of that quality in the Beatitudes — no mention of it, 
so far as I am aware, in the whole range of the 
Bible. It is a false and utterly rotten thing, to 
which, however, this Christian country defers with 
abject reverence. 

Let the poor bookman descant on that theme 
to any one listener at a time and he will not fail to 
win assent for all he says. Yet he is not strong 
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enough to preach a successful crusade from the 
housetop. Nevertheless, if he takes refuge in the 
four walls of his study he lays himself open to a 
charge of laches, and if he is a conscientious man 
that gives him a shock. Altogether he is in an un- 
comfortable plight. The radical difference between 
the typical bookman and the typical cityman 
dweller in the suburbs is that the one wishes to 
increase the number of the elect, the other wishes 
to limit the number of the select. How to escape 
from the impasse so formed is a question to which 
I wish some one would provide the answer. Mean- 
time I am left with a vaguely uneasy feeling in my 
mind that in leading the retired, bookish life I love, 
I am abstaining in too great measure from the 
Christian duty of helping to make the world the 
proper city of God. 
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MR. A. C. BENSON'S acknowledgment of 
the authorship of The Gate of Death, and 
his publication since of certain other writings, has 
caused " a stop in my mind." I have nothing to say 
in dispraise of The Gate of Death, which I found, 
and still find, interesting and suggestive ; but I am 
drawn to add something on the general question 
of making public one's intimate thoughts engendered 
in spiritual crises, thoughts with respect to which 
the general experience has decided that reticence 
is wise as well as dignified. 

Literature is coterminous with life, but there are 
of natural life parts and things without honour, of 
which Literature takes no cognisance, accepting 
them as facts, but not making them subjects for 
discussion ; and, conversely, there are things so 
honourable and so sacred that she requires them 
to be approached with utmost deference, and is 
jealous of according sanction to their public examina- 
tion. Thus she has decided that it is not in the 
best interests of mankind that great emotional and 
deep spiritual experiences shall be made common 
and profaned ; glib disquisitions about them can 
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only have this effect, detracting from the solemnity 
with which they should be approached, and going 
to show that the experiences, thus analysed, were 
not vital, as their analysts would have us believe. 
Something of irreverence seems to attach to the 
performance, and irreverence is not compatible 
with the finest order of mind, which alone is 
qualified to treat of such high things. And so the 
world is justified in asking an author who makes 
these things his subject to show his credentials 
as well as to deliver his message in due form. 
Once, perhaps, a man may fitly write a true 
autobiography of his soul ; hardly may he do so 
twice, and if he cannot say all that he has of vital 
interest to say within the compass of two volumes, 
he exposes himself to the just suspicion that his 
emotions are not genuine, since it is true that the 
deeper emotion is, the more rare speech about it 
can be. 

"... We are dumb, we are dumb, and may not tell 

What stirs within us, though the soul may throb 

And tremble with its passion, though the heart 

Dissolve in weeping : dumb . . . 

Save that from finer souls at times may rise. 

Once in an age, faint inarticulate sounds. 

Low halting tones of wonder, such as come 

From children looking on the stars, but still 

With power to open to the listening ear 

The Fair Divine Unknown, and to unseal 

Heaven's inner gates before us evermore." 

Once in an age, not frequently in one life, are 
the lips opened thus, and no long thought is 
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required to convince us that it is as well that it should 
be so. And I shrink from the idea of having it 
supposed that I am one who would encourage 
garrulity about the secret and sacred experiences 
of the soul. 

But, on the other hand, I count that man most 
happy to whom opportunity and power are given 
to stand up before his fellow-men and declare what 
he believes. For all of us, of course, the Apostles' 
Creed suffices. "These are the facts," says John 
Pulsford, in his splendid way, "and 'they may 
be proved by most certain warrants from Holy 
Scripture.' . . . And as all Christians believe these 
facts, though they do not believe them in precisely 
the same way, it would be a notable sign of the 
fundamental unity of the Church if every congre- 
gation of Christians throughout the world would, 
as often as they meet together, stand up and 
declare aloud, before God, before angels, before all 
men, and before devils, their personal faith in this 
ancient, comprehensive, and glorious Creed. 

" Such an utterance of the Christian world, with 
one accord, and from the soul, could not fail to 
attract the sympathy of Heaven, — of its innumerable 
angels and the spirits of just men made perfect. 
And could it fail to abash Hell and its powers of 
darkness ? " 

The Apostles' Creed is set in the forefront of 
that beautiful book. Quiet Hours, which should 
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be the constant companion of the solitude of every 
Christian, but it is followed immediately by "the 
author's confession of faith," and surely every man 
who has the power and the opportunity to gratify 
the natural impulse to make his own confession 
of faith, supplementary to the profession of the 
Apostles' Creed, must be accounted happy. The 
finally compelling impulse is, of course, only given 
by the deepest imaginable spiritual experience, and 
the resulting utterance must be tried by the touch- 
stone of truth. It is inconceivable that any in- 
sincerity can escape detection ; the note must peal 
as full and pure and liquid as the note of a bell that 
is wrought of flawless glass, and unless the hearing 
ear is satisfied that nothing, however slight, mars 
the natural vibrations of the perfect note, he who 
set it ringing will inevitably be condemned for an 
offence greater than that of presumption. 

But if all is as it should be, and an author's 
confession of faith stands the infallible tests and is 
proved sincere, then I can conceive no greater 
cause for thankfulness in a man than the gift of 
power and opportunity to make it simply and with- 
out protestation. It cannot fail to have its full 
effect. The locus classicus on this point is John 
vii. 7, and Dr. Simon's exposition of it (in Twice 
Born) has already been referred to in these pages. 
Christ, he says, takes it for granted that the human 
mind is able to distinguish the divine from the not 
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divine, and he confidently declares that the first 
and foremost condition of knowledge, whether 
teaching is of God or of man, is genuine, persistent 
willingness to do the will of God as soon as it is 
known, and to hold the relation to God which is 
befitting God and man. It is a platitude to say 
that some men hold that relation sooner than 
others, and that some never hold it at all. Never- 
theless it is well to say it, because it enables us to 
glance at the question of anonymity or pseudo- 
nymity in connection with the publication of any 
such "credo." In making it a man is following 
a natural impulse to give articulate expression to 
what he feels deeply and holds strongly ; but 
motives also must be taken into account, and by 
the purity of these a man will be judged. If his 
motive is altruistic, and the written word is published 
ad majorem Dei gloriam without any selfish thought 
of gain in reputation or in money, the cause de- 
termining whether the book shall appear with or 
without its author's name may legitimately be the 
position already occupied by him ; if this is honour- 
able and prominent, his work may fructify more 
speedily if put forth with his name ; if it is obscure 
or even overshadowed by dishonour, the harvest 
may be delayed by the chill winds of popular 
ignorance or contempt. But if a single eye is kept 
to the purpose of the publication of the work, to 
the glory of God, that is to say, and the service 
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of man, not the advancement of self, the anonymity, 
if once decided upon as most expedient, should be 
jealously maintained. For a man to claim the 
authorship of a book only in the event of its 
commercial success, is deliberately to impugn the 
purity of the motives that should have underlain its 
production, and to discredit himself in the estimation 
of men whose opinion is valuable. And therefore 
I am a little sorry that in the case of The Gate of 
Death the author has lent himself to the disclosure 
of his identity, which, for reasons undoubtedly 
wholly worthy, he deemed it better to conceal when 
letting his work go forth. 
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I HAVE been spending the evening with 
Longfellow, — a friend whom I have not 
looked up for a long time, — and I am tempted 
now to talk about him and round about him. The 
little event has, indeed, made an oddly deep im- 
pression on me, principally because of the way in 
which it came about. It is very seldom that I 
come home with a conscious determination to read 
any particular book. For the most part my read- 
ing seems to be arbitrary, spontaneous, haphazard, 
perhaps, or else it is set for me by the general 
course of my work ; there may be a parcel of 
books awaiting review, or I may need to test the 
reliability on questions of fact of an author whose 
manuscript has been sent to me, or a friend may 
have asked me a question which starts me off upon 
some winding trail. To-night the case was different 
from all these. It caught my attention at the time, 
and interests me still, after I have satisfied the 
desire that came upon me and spent a long and 
pleasant night. 

Several times this year I have left the haven of 
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my Surrey cottage to pass the week end in the 
house of a friend in a bleak and ugly part of 
Essex. His home is mine, as mine is his, and 
once within the four walls of his brick -built 
bungalow I can feel as truly chez-moi as in my 
own more picturesque little house in the valley of 
the Thames. But one has to get there; and in 
these darkening autumn days, the journey from 
town and then the walk from the station to the 
house are enough to daunt even a stout heart. 
Nevertheless I come, not infrequently : I can do 
my friend a small service by occupying his house 
during his necessary absences, and the solitude has 
a certain fascination to a man who has no know- 
ledge of the meaning of modern " nerves." 

Here, then, I have been staying lately, travelling 
daily to town and returning in the late evening to 
an otherwise untenanted house. 

Before me, homeward bound from the country 
station, the road winds upwards all the way for a 
distance not far short of two miles. On fine, clear 
nights I can reduce the distance by two-thirds by 
taking a diagonal path across fields, but on such 
a night as this has been the short cut is not 
practicable. I had left home in glorious weather, 
but throughout the journey from London rain had 
been lashing the windows of the railway carriage, 
and I knew that enough had fallen to turn the 
fields into a morass where my boots would be 
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clogged with many pounds of clay, and where I 
might slip and flounder, without exaggeration, for 
hours. The long way round was the short way 
home for me to-night, and I took it. 

A forty-mile wind raced inland from the sea, 
warm, but immensely strong. The station is 
situated at the end of a blind road fifty yards 
or so in length, and I stood a moment at the 
door looking at the blurred oil-lamps and at the 
lurid fire in the brazier of the watchman in charge 
of the water main now being made. The fire and 
the lanterns hung on the barriers marking the 
trench were reflected down the whole length of 
wet road, and lighted my way to the bridge. But 
when I had turned that I was in absolute darkness. 
A gig passed me, and the friendly little red spots 
at the back of its lamps disappeared round the 
next bend of the lane, and I had the county to 
myself. And almost at once a splendid sense of 
vigour and elation came to me. The wind roared 
' in the trees ; I could not hear my own footsteps ; 
the stones on the Chesil beach, pulled down and 
hurled back by a furious spring tide, make a 
clamour scarcely louder than the fragile elm 
leaves made above me this evening. I passed 
under the second bridge, over which the telegraph 
wires are carried on lofty poles ; and the sound of 
the wind in the wires was like the sound of a pack 
of hundreds of wild dogs fighting to the death. 
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If ever I am tempted to work perfunctorily and 
stretch out my hand to the box of clichh for the 
words "yEolian lyre," I shall think of to-night and 
pause ; in soft breezes and steady winds the note 
that vibrates through telegraph poles from the 
wires overhead is deep and complex and musical, 
I know, but the howling I heard to-night was 
maniacal, alarming till I apprehended whence it 
came. I was glad when it was lost in the wide, 
universal shout of the wind on the open land. 

Something less than half a hundred houses 
irregularly disposed make up the village street, 
and in something less than a third of these was 
there any sign of life. Lighted windows have an 
infinity of suggestions for an imaginative mind ; 
when the great poem on the subject comes to be 
written it must provide plenty of room for pathos and 
tragedy, as well as for warm sentiment and cheerful 
domesticity. These windows offered no invitation 
to wayfarers. The blinds shut in light and shut 
out darkness. They only served as backgrounds, 
against which I could see hollyhocks rocking in 
impotent agony, and dishevelled honeysuckles torn 
from trellised porches. They only mitigated the 
gloom so far that the upward slope of the road 
became visible and increased the sense of effort 
in scaling it. Yet the sight of the difficulty in- 
creased the sense of elation in battling with it in 
this vigorous, invigorating wind, and I wasted no 
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reproaches on cottagers wise, if inhospitable, in 
drawing down their blinds and barring their doors ; 
I wasted no glance on the red-curtained bar-parlour 
window of the single inn, but gained the top of the 
hill, and turned into the straight for home. And 
it was here, on the top of the hill, that I bethought 
me of Longfellow as the voice of the spirit that had 
filled me all the way. Moods are elusive, and the 
chances against recapturing them when one has got 
out of the environment where they were dominant 
are a thousand to one ; but it would be possible 
with the Saga of King Olaf, and Paul Revere, and 
the Huntsman of Rodenstein. Already a verse 
was knocking at the doors of my memory, a verse 
which must have been written on such a night and 
at such a spot as this : — 

"A sudden wind from out the west 
Blew all its trumpets loud and shrill ; 
The windows rattled with the blast, 
The oak trees shouted as it passed. 
And straight, as if by fear possessed, 
The cloud encampment on the hill 
Broke up, and fluttering flag and tent 
Vanished into the Armament, 
And down the valley fled amain 
The roar of the retreating rain." 

Not the greatest poetry, perhaps, but poetry to be 
thankful for and to hurry home for. 

It is a far cry from the bearded Berserks at 
Drontheim to a mild bookman in an English village. 
Ulf the Red and Kolbiorn, Thrand Rame of Thele- 
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mark, Einar Tamberskelver, Biorn and Bork, 
would seem to have very little in common with 
a man of my kidney ; yet the wind links us. I 
understand how 

"The waters vast 
Filled them with a vague devotion. 
With the freedom and the motion, 
With the roll and roar of ocean 
And the sounding blast." 

I sympathise with them, and can understand what 
they felt 

"When they landed from the fleet, 
How they roared through Drontheim's street, 

Boisterous as the gale ! 
How they laughed and stamped and pounded. 
Till the tavern roof resounded, 
And the host looked on astounded 

As they drank the ale ! " 

The wind that is rioting over the Essex marshes 
to-night is the selfsame wind, I believe, that drove 
the sea on the Skerry the night before Eyvind 
Kallda and his men were " christened " by King 
Olaf 's men-at-arms ; it has its old power unimpaired 
to fill a man with fierce joy of life, blowing away 
the accretions of convention and modern civilisa- 
tion like so much spindrift. In this wind, in the 
dark, alone, one realises one's kinship with those 
primitive men of the Sagas, and is all the better 
for it. 

It seems to me, then, that there is something 
psychologically interesting in the impulse that took 
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me to Longfellow as a result of my buffeting by 
this warm half-gale. The shorter hand of the clock 
has moved several times round the dial since I 
settled down with pipe and book to visualise the 
men and life sung of by the Saga-man. The hours 
have gone unnoticed. With brain cleared by the 
clean wind, blood tingling after exercise, body 
rested, and care set aside, I have touched hands 
across the centuries with elemental men, and am 
the better physically and morally for the contact. 
It is well, no doubt, that the reign of violence is 
over, but it will not be well if we lose all its 
strength, by the misuse of which that reign was 
maintained so long. Longfellow's guidance here 
is sure. His admiration for primitive man is 
thorough, but he always enjoins us to remember 
in Whose likeness primitive man was made. 
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MORE than twenty years have passed since 
I stayed for any considerable length of 
time in a village so small as this. In that long 
interval I have dwelt or tarried in towns and 
suburbs, and have accepted as necessary matters 
of course many things which are not to be found 
in this village. Water supply, for instance : the 
least well-equipped house I have occupied hitherto 
had a continuous supply of water, rendered avail- 
able by the simple process of turning a tap in the 
scullery : we grumbled then at having no tap 
upstairs. The nearest tap to this house is about 
half a mile away : the march of civilisation has 
provided us with a pump by means of which we 
can pump water into the scullery from the nearer 
of our two wells, but you have to raise and depress 
the pump-handle one hundred and thirty times — I've 
counted them — before you get up the first cupful, 
and as the well is just outside the back door it is 
simpler to drop in a three-gallon can and hope that 
the rope won't break. 

Light, again. I rather liked the idea of a 
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cottage where there was no gas to blacken the 
ceilings, and electricity would obviously be out of 
the picture. A reading-lamp is the ideal thing to 
work by, and candles remain the perfect illuminant, 
both from the sesthetic and the utilitarian point 
of view, provided they are of wax and you have 
plenty of them. But I had not thought about the 
out-of-doors side of the matter. The nearest street 
lamp is about six miles off. When the last train 
has meandered out of the station a chubby porter 
climbs up the lamp-posts on the platform and blows 
out the paraffin lamps — unless the wind blows first 
— and then it behoves one to walk warily. Eleven 
steps in the first flight, thirteen in the second, a 
brief pause in the booking-office, where the fire is 
dying, to adjust one's watch by station time (very 
different from Greenwich), " Good-night, good- 
night," and then blackness. 

I think the thing that struck my imagination 
most forcibly when I first came down here, and 
first realised the absolute blackness of night in a 
leafy lane, was the lantern carried by an old man 
walking a few yards in front of me. It revealed 
only his legs, clad in white corduroy trousers 
strapped below the knee, oddly contorted as the 
lantern swung. His body was invisible. Pres- 
ently I overtook a milkman with cans depending 
from a yoke, and he, too, carried a lantern. Now 
I have one, and no little urchin aping Guy 
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Fawkes with a dark lantern on the fifth of 
November is more cheerfully pleased than I am 
with my ninepenny-halfpenny toy. With it as a 
lamp to my feet and a light to my path, uncertainty 
is removed, and time, which is distance, is reduced 
by a third. And quite apart from its welcome 
service to myself, I find its fellows in my fellows' 
hands, companionable, picturesque, and most sug- 
gestive things. I no longer think regretfully of 
the street lamps in more civilised, and more 
heavily rate-laden places, set with mathematical 
precision along the too prim footpath ; it is much 
more practical to take your street lamp with you. 
And infinitely more poetical to see one come waver- 
ing towards you across a field upon this hand or 
on that, or swinging down the hill borne by a man 
as yet invisible, or disappearing behind some pitch- 
black mass that is the hedge before a cottage home. 

These lanterns are indeed a new feature in my 
daily walks, which already were parabolic, and the 
first perception of them, and the spontaneous 
attribution to them of that epithet, was the link 
which connected me immediately with books. For 
I hesitated just a moment, not certain that the 
word was the one I meant, and then I located the 
passage : — 

" The other morning I went for a walk up the 
valley of the Tees. My path left the home, passed 
under the shadow of the County School, crossed 
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the Recreation Grounds, wound in and out among 
the spreading meadows, now and again coming 
within sight and sound of the swift, eager river, 
and now veering round and threading the crowded 
street of the busy market town, and now narrowing 
to the little track that led to a new-made grave. 
And through all the varying way this evangel 
possessed my mind : ' My Presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest.' 

"And then suddenly I realised that my walk 
had been parabolic, and that in all its shifting 
changes life itself had been portrayed. My walk 
had been a Pilgrim's Progress, every turning laden 
with spiritual significance. ..." 

It occurs in The Silver Lining, by that eminent 
Non-Conformist divine, the Rev. J. H. Jowett, in 
the chapter called " The Abiding Companionship." 
After I had found it that evening I went on reading 
the book, and was struck, as I had been struck 
before, by Mr. Jowett's gift of pointing to the spiritual 
significance of the commonest phenomena. He is 
exceptional in his use of homely illustration, and I 
believe it is a chief secret of his popularity and 
consequent influence. In Dr. Smellie's work, 
where the animating spirit and the purpose are the 
same, you will find a wholly different set of illus- 
trations, larger, it is true, but drawn primarily from 
the realm of literature. Approach both men's 
work for the purpose of noting the difference, and 
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then — live with both for the purpose of your own 
edification and bettering. 

Mr. Jowett's gift was possessed in even greater 
degree by Arthur Warwick, author of that single 
quaint little book, Spare Minutes. A candle fur- 
nished him with many a concentrated paragraph : 
a flight of stairs with a brief for a whole volume 
of sermons on the evil latent in competition. 
Arthur Warwick's book is very different from 
these others that I have had in mind, but it is as 
charming in the spontaneous occurrence of homely 
illustrations. The spontaneity it is, of course, that 
gives the charm. But for that, what is apodeictic 
would be didactic. The figures move across the 
pages as the lanterns move across these sable fields 
about here. They are suggestions : they seem to 
"happen in," as they say in the West Country, 
but there is none of the meaninglessness of the will- 
o'-the-wisp that flickers over the marshes : purpose 
is behind every one of them. 

My lantern has served me several good turns 
already, but few better than guiding me again to 
devotional literature. If others follow its glimmer 
they will not find the journey vain. 
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I THINK that of all my books the one of which 
I make the most constant and familiar use 
is Jeremy Taylor's Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Living, with its twin Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Dying. My copy came to me with a personal 
introduction, so to speak, from a great-aunt whom 
I loved devotedly, a sweet old lady with an infinite 
capacity for goodness, one of that lovely company 
to whom the words " called to be saints " seem 
peculiarly apt. Her last illness was very long 
drawn out, and in its painful vigils Jeremy Taylor 
and the Bible were always ready to her hand. 
When she died her " Holy Living and Dying " 
was given to me in memory of her, and I re- 
member how, still a schoolboy, I turned over the 
pages and read with reverent interest the passages 
marked with faint pencil lines, the passages listed 
by her at the end of the book as especially note- 
worthy, and her marginal comments, poignantly 
convincing in view of all the facts. Thus 
her faint pencil marks under each separate word 
give her personal corroboration to the importance 
of these words of Jeremy Taylor's: "God hath 
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made sufferance to be thy work ; and do not 
impatiently long for evening, lest, at night, 
thou findest the reward of him that was weary 
of his work : for he that is weary before his time 
is an unprofitable servant, and is either idle or 
diseased." Upon the imagination of one who 
knew her the marks here had the effect of musical 
notation, lending to the words of the saintly 
author the beauty of her voice, and increasing their 
effect a hundredfold. My own judgement consenting 
with hers, as to the truth and beauty of these, and 
other indicated sentences, I went on easily and 
naturally to their context until, as I have said, the 
book has become the constant companion of my 
solitude, the intimate friend of my heart. 

Recently a multitude of little things have en- 
croached upon my leisure for reading. But when 
a book has got so firm a hold upon you it will not 
be denied. All the trivial incidents of daily life 
remind you of it, and within the past few days I 
have been caught, and pleased, by an illustration 
of the human companionableness of this book of 
the heart, and of such a commonplace piece of 
furniture as a kitchen clock. 

"When the clock strikes," says Jeremy Taylor, 
"or however else you shall measure the day, it is 
good to say a short ejaculation every hour, that the 
parts and returns of devotion may be the measure 
of your time : and do so also in the breaches of 
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your sleep : that those spaces, which have in them 
no direct business of the world, may be filled with 
religion." At the foot of the page, in the delicate 
handwriting, I find an appropriate ejaculation : 
" Another hour is gone, and I am so much nearer 
my latter end ; the Lord's name be praised ! " I 
remember that when this book was given me, 
nearly thirty years ago, I determined to put that 
advice in practice and say that particular short 
ejaculation. But never until less than a week ago 
have I possessed a striking clock. Then my wife 
saw an entirely desirable one in a little shop in 
Chelsea, secured it for the not extravagant sum of 
seven shillings, spent two shillings more on having 
it cleaned and regulated, and brought it home 
with much contentment. There is no maker's name 
upon it, and I do not know how old it may be. It 
hung, and kept good time, for forty years in its last 
home, and now is steadily ticking out the less than 
forty years that probably remain to me. Its ivory- 
hued dial is protected by a convex glass, and set in 
a mahogany rim almost black with age ; the dial is a 
foot in diameter, large enough for the movement of 
the minute hand to be visible, and the brass chains, 
on which the brass weights hang, are five feet in 
length. It is a very proper clock, with a distinct 
personality of its own, austere but not unkindly, 
and it contains, suggests, and appeals to the human 
element in a remarkable degree. 
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There is an apophthegm of Otway's which came 
to my mind while I was adjusting the clock to the 
kitchen wall. " Clocks will go as they are set," he re- 
marks ; " but man, irregular man, is never constant, 
never certain." The apophthegm might almost 
serve as an example of the kind of commonplace that 
Lacordaire abhorred ; it is a kind by the facile manu- 
facture of which reputations for " cleverness " were 
manufactured wholesale a few years ago ; but it isn't 
true. My honest old pendulum clock won't go 
unless it is set precisely true on a true ground. It 
will make no compromise with crookedness, and 
that was the first lesson it gave me. In my first 
ignorance I set it as seemed right to me, and started 
the pendulum swinging ; but the clock made protest 
audible even to my untrained ears ; its tick was 
divided, like the chord struck by an unskilled 
pianist who brings down his left hand on the notes 
before his right hand reaches the keys, and soon it 
ceased altogether. Then I got a spirit level and saw 
to it that the flat top of the works' case was pre- 
cisely level, and I ascertained that the chains hung 
at an exact right angle from the bottom of the 
case ; then I re-hung the weights, and at once the 
pendulum began to swing with rhythmical beat and 
has not faltered since. And the very first time I 
heard it strike the hour I bethought me suddenly 
and at once of the pencilled ejaculation in my copy 
of Jeremy Taylor, and a practice was begun which 
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had been in my mind for nearly thirty years — since 
1 88 1, to be precise. 

" L'Eternit^ est une pendule, dont le balancier 
dit et redit sans cesse ces deux mots seulement, 
dans le silence des tombeaux : Toujours ! jamais ! 
Jamais ! toujours ! " If you do not remember those 
words by Jacques Bridaine you will remember the 
verses written on them by Longfellow under the 
title, " The Old Clock on the Stairs." They may 
serve as an example of the commonplace glorified : — 

" Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe — 
' For ever — never ! 
Never — for ever ! ' " 

The previous verse is as commonplace, but still 
more charged with magic, due, probably, to the 
rhythm and to the repetition of one word : — 

" By day its voice is low and light ; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep's fall. 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor. 
And seems to say at each chamber door — 
' For ever — never ! 
Never — for ever ! ' " 

I can think of no other sound so persistently 
monotonous, so irresistibly penetrating, as the 
steady ticking of a large clock. Yet I never find 
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it irritating, although I believe it is so to some 
people with very sensitive nerves. Its dignity 
and its significance make it grateful to me. 
To the unthinking, or the light - thinking, it 
conveys a pleasant suggestion of domesticity ; to 
the graver-minded it may, as Taylor proposes, 
suggest returns of devotion, or, as in Longfellow's 
case, focus all the thoughts upon eternity before the 
curtain veiling which it beats. It is impossible to 
think of all the people upon whose ears the ticking 
of an old clock has fallen, all scattered now and 
fled, and not ask the question : when shall they all 
meet again .-' And the answer is : — 

" Never here, for ever there. 
Where all parting, pain, and care. 
And death and time shall disappear — 
For ever there, but never here 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly — 

' For ever — never ! 

Never — for ever ! '" 

Sundials have their literature ; so far as I am 
aware the literature relating to clocks is almost 
entirely technical ; perhaps some one will compile 
some day a small anthology of poems written on 
horologes ; it should be a charming book. Mean- 
time, I will make myself happy for still one more 
evening with the familiar friend left neglected of 
late until the sound of the striking clock falling for 
the first time on my ears reminded me of that 
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hitherto unfulfilled purpose. And I need not 
necessarily go farther than the first section of the 
first chapter. In that section on care of our time 
as the first general instrument of holy living I shall 
find enough to fill my thoughts and charm my sense 
for all the waking hours that may be mine until 
to-morrow. 
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ALL my life Winter has had a certain terror 
for me. I do not know if there are any 
good grounds for the belief I have heard expressed, 
that English children born in the tropics are more 
sensitive to cold than their brothers and sisters 
born in the Temperate and sub-Arctic Zones, but 
my own case seems to lend support to it. It 
may be that their constitution is less robust, and 
it is true that I, for one, had to outgrow a certain 
physical delicacy which perhaps aggravated for me 
the discomforts of the first ten or dozen winters 
I spent in England, as it certainly increased the 
anxiety on my behalf of a fond and solicitous 
mother. With those safely behind me I was sent 
to school, and the next five winters of my life 
remain in my memory as so many periods of acute 
distress. I had, of course, quite enough to eat, 
and my clothes were warm, so that to speak of 
hardship would be an exaggeration ; but even as 
late as the seventies West Country schools were 
rough schools, and I was miserable. Then followed 
Cambridge and young manhood, when, with means 
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to order my life more as it pleased me, and with 
established health, I was able to reduce discomfort 
to a minimum, and even get the savour of those 
joys of winter which it is the business of the poets 
to proclaim. 

Nature, of course, did not except me from the 
operation of her kind law of compensation. I had 
some of the good qualities of that temperament 
whose defects are sufficiently indicated by a shrink- 
ing from abruptly hardening processes. If I was 
quick to feel the pinch of cold, I was also quick 
to see the beauty it wrought in the realm of 
nature ; even chilblains could not make me 
oblivious of the fact that the frost which brought 
them about had also brought other things which 
it was worth some pain to go out to see : miracles 
of powdered loveliness in woods and hedgerows ; 
unimagined colour schemes in the fields — red on 
the leeward and silver on the windward side of 
the furrows, blood -red in the willow patches, 
green and blue and smoke-grey in the receding 
pastures ; opportunities, too, of observing wild life 
at closer quarters — shy birds venturing to the 
bisected cocoa-nuts hung outside the window and 
filled with grain and chopped suet and other 
nutritious delicacies; field-mice slipping out from 
the shadows to glean some of the spilled grain ; 
perhaps a stoat gliding lithe and furtive with a 
dead bird in its mouth. 
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So, too, when I was at school, I piled all my 
clothes on the bed, and then crept shivering 
between the sheets, wishing it wasn't " not cricket " 
to go to bed in your socks, and then lay staring 
through the blindless, curtainless windows that 
fronted me. And presently I would find first one 
and then another star becoming visible in the 
clear night, and then they would seem to withdraw 
to a yet further remote point in infinite space as 
the passionless winter moon moved by, unheeding 
them. The beauty of that ordinary phenomenon 
was balm to the soul of the boy who was still 
too cold to sleep. But he never ceased to feel 
some fear of winter, even when most conscious 
of its loveliness. 

Within the last few days Winter has once more 
proclaimed herself, and the old terror has chilled 
my heart : chilled it more deeply than usual, for 
there has been a noticeable reticence in the manner 
of this winter, and it is the people who talk least 
that do most. Autumn was here a week ago 
and looked as if she meant to stop. Now Winter 
has moved in, and my belief is she has taken the 
place on a long lease. Unscientifically perhaps, 
I inferred probability of hard weather from the 
extraordinarily rich harvest of berries that lately 
made the country glorious. Now old men cor- 
roborate me, pointing to phenomena accepted 
locally as symptomatic — insatiable hunger of ducks, 
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clamour of geese at night, unusually large numbers 
of pee-wits, brittleness of whitethorn, and several 
other things of a like nature about which I cannot 
speak from my own observation. But to-night 
I walked back to my friend's house from the 
station across the fields, and the clay in the 
hollows was hard as iron ; the footpath was white, 
not with frost, but simply exhausted of all colour 
by the pitiless white moon overhead ; the light 
was so bright that I could see on the ground 
the shadow of the smoke from my pipe ; leaves 
snapped crisply from the still thickly covered trees, 
and were audible as they fell. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, a long and a hard winter has 
begun, and my uneasiness is great. 

Since I was left alone I have been trying to 
analyse this feeling, which I have reason to believe 
is not peculiar to myself. Looking back to my 
boyhood days dispassionately, I am inclined to 
attribute it to an active imagination, coupled with 
a not robust physique. I cannot remember any 
childish fear of the dark, and I know that I bore 
pain stoutly ; but I had a temperamental intolerance 
of discomfort, and winter stood for that. All ills 
are worse in anticipation than in realisation, but 
a boy has not lived long enough to apprehend 
the truth of that ; and, obeying the rule that we 
get from life pretty much what we take into it, 
I very likely abused my imagination by making 
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a real evil out of a nightmare. But what seems 
to explain the boy's feeling does not so well explain 
the man's. Rather, it seems to me now, that my 
dread of winter is due to increased sense of 
responsibility, and that is not a characteristic 
quality of the very imaginative man. 

In Mr. William McFee's Letters from an 
Ocean Tramp I find that opinion endorsed. He 
quotes an aphorism, " The secret of a joyful life 
is to live dangerously," and suggests that one may 
judge of a man's power by his reception of it. 
He gives it unconditional assent, finds the material 
anxiety of some of his friends nauseous. But, as 
he points out presently, " home " is the antithesis 
of this same "dangerous life," and the fetish of 
the home is fatal, he declares, to the imagination. 
" These young men who economise and grow 
stingy in their desperate endeavour to establish 
a ' home nest,' . . . what can they know of living 
dangerously? Their whole existence is a fleeing 
from danger. Safe callings, safe investments, safe 
drainage, safe transit, safe morality. Is it lack of 
imagination ? " 

If so, I am at fault again : but the passage 
sets me thinking about the sense of security as 
a positive blessing, and I perceive clearly that 
it is not so unassailable in winter as in summer. 
Climatic conditions shift certain things from the 
class of luxuries into the class of necessaries, but 
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do not furnish the means to procure them if they 
have been lacking before. Put a ton of coal in 
my cellar and a load of wood in my shed, and 
I front the world with a spirit very different from 
that which animates me when the last hundred- 
weight of coal is almost exhausted, and the price 
of the ton is wanted for several pairs of boots. 
That is the situation which hundreds of decent 
men rise every morning to face, and they do it 
with a quiet heroism that knocks the bottom 
out of the "heroism" of most modern fiction, 
and is a pretty good working substitute for 
"imagination." 

Of those in a situation absolutely bad I hardly 
dare to think. Perhaps some of them discover 
that the worst when known is not so bad as the 
worst when anticipated ; but there is mighty little 
comfort there. They have plumbed the depth 
of man's impotence, and cannot fall below the 
bottom. The strain is relaxed, and that in itself 
is something. But of the men upon my level 
there must be very many to whom winter appears 
as a vague white terror, formidable even when 
they see it decked, as they doubtless will see it 
on the morrow's morn, in the delicate tints of 
dawn — pearl-grey on the hills, smoke- white on 
the valleys, blush-pink and rose in the sky. It 
is beautiful, but stern, and can be pitiless ; and 
man, though he faces it, is afraid. He does not 
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know precisely what he fears, but his sense of 
security is shaken. 

That is my mood in these days, and reassurance 
tarries. Only I know that never yet has strength 
fallen below the day. That remains my hope. 
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CHRISTMAS is so largely the children's 
festival that grown-up people need scarcely 
apologise if when the holiday is over they are con- 
scious of some relief. Love can work miracles, 
keeping the heart young and preserving the child- 
like spirit into the late years of life ; but it has no 
power to restore the spring to halting feet or to 
make relaxing muscles insensible of fatigue. Many 
fathers and mothers who gave their undivided 
attention to making this Christmas a merry one 
for their children were very tired when their eyes 
closed in sleep at the end of the holiday. Success 
was cheap at the price of fatigue, but to-day — 
it is Sunday when I write — there must be many 
men in homes like mine who realise the vast 
difference between happiness and merriment, and 
are grateful for the day of rest that has succeeded 
the days of merry-making and precedes the re- 
sumption of their usual labours. 

I am always interested in hearing how people 
spend Christmas Day. I read with pleasure the 
account of the customs observed in the King's 
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home at Sandringham ; I listened with as much to 
the account of what the children did in the cottage 
a few yards up the road ; they have good and care- 
ful parents, and there were presents for every 
member of the large family, and not only useful 
presents which, as every one knows, give alloyed 
pleasure to the recipients. A friend of mine in yet 
another class of life described to me the ' gathering 
at his father's house of all the members of another 
large family, sons and their wives, daughters and 
their husbands, and grandchildren galore. I liked 
to visualise the assemblage of big, prosperous 
people at the breakfast table, the visit to the 
kennels, the walk to church, the hearty luncheon, 
and, later on, the generous, well-appointed family 
feast ; I could hear the joking and laughter that 
played over the table, and was quite excited when 
the children came in with the dessert, and presents 
were exchanged all round. 

In a much smaller way the same things were 
done here, and I am grateful to-night as I look 
back on the past few days and know that I have 
been enabled to make this a merry Christmas for 
the children in this house. It means so much, and 
can be procured for what in sum is so little. But 
what I have most in mind, since it was most 
eagerly anticipated and gave, perhaps, most 
pleasure in its fulfilment, was the unseen visit in 
the night of Santa Claus. Some weeks ago letters 
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were written to this Saint beloved of children, and 
left in conspicuous places on the mantelpiece where 
they might catch his eye if perchance he should 
make a preliminary survey of the houses in order 
to discover what little folks particularly desired to 
possess. Those letters, of course, disappeared, and 
hope rose high. Then, on Christmas Eve, stock- 
ings were attached to brass knobs at the foot of 
bedsteads, and young eyes kept open as long as 
nature would allow in order that they might catch 
sight of the mysterious figure whose sole function 
it is to give happiness. Midnight had passed 
before it was prudent to tiptoe into the dimly 
lighted rooms, unscrew the knobs, and remove the 
stockings preparatory to filling them with some of 
the articles specified in those abstracted letters. 
Then tired man was free to go to bed. 

I wonder in how many thousand homes that 
little comedy was played last week ; with the 
comedy on the following morning, when little feet 
ran from room to room, and eager voices compared 
notes on the result of applications made to Santa 
Claus. I wonder how many thousand sleepy 
fathers struggled back to wakefulness and feigned 
astonishment at the Saint's careful attention to 
details. I wonder how many thousand overtired 
mothers took a brave part in that very early 
morning chorus of surprise and delight, and then 
got up, some hours before they were really fit to do 
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so, in order that they might get forward with the 
extra work entailed by the day's festivities. How- 
ever many thousand these simulators and dissimu- 
lators numbered, of this at least I am sure, that 
every man and woman of them had full reward in 
actual happiness. 

What they have done amounts in fact only to 
the preservation of an illusion. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that every passing year makes that 
service increasingly important. I can understand 
the point of view of some rigid Puritans who see in 
the fiction about Santa Claus a lapse from strict 
truth to which they cannot give their personal con- 
sent. I can understand the point of view of some 
non-compounding Protestants who detect a Romish 
taint in the very word Christmas, and superstitious 
and idolatrous suggestion in mince pies and plum 
pudding. While I may be sorry for the children 
of such people, I can respect the principle to which 
they are sacrificed. What I cannot tolerate is the 
hard, unimaginative spirit which would dispel an 
illusion just because it is one, which stigmatises the 
Santa Claus myth as nonsense, and would wash 
out one more spot of colour and poetry and 
romance from the already too grey skyscape of 
this world of matter of fact. 1 was sorry to see in 
one of the Christmas numbers this year a coloured 
plate representing a man and woman in evening 
dress going softly to their child's cot to fill the 
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suspended stocking, while a nurse stood near the 
door shading the light from the child's eyes. The 
picture was pretty enough, and doubtless admirably 
drawn; but it must have "given the show away" 
to many an already sceptical child, and rudely dis- 
pelled a cherished illusion of countless hitherto 
blind believers. I was careful not to take that 
picture home with me. Almost I hesitate to let 
what I have written be made public lest it con- 
tributes to the defeat of my own intention ; 
I hope it may not be read by any one not yet 
disillusioned ; but unless it is printed I cannot 
make a wide appeal for the preservation to the 
latest possible moment of every innocent and 
pretty illusion. 

This particular one about Santa Claus is better 
than innocent and pretty ; it is that with respect to 
the children ; with respect to the parents it is much 
more ; it appeals through their affections and their 
sentiment to their soul, and makes them gentler 
and better people forthwith. The actor, Mr. 
Bransby Williams, who went round the London 
hospitals the other day with a toy for every sick 
child in the wards, did a kind and truly Christian 
deed ; by doing it as he did, disguised as Father 
Christmas, he proved himself a man of grace as 
well as a generous and thoughtful one ; the toys he 
gave away will be broken ere many days are past ; 
but the practical demonstration he gave to those 
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hundreds of suffering mites that Father Christmas 
is a reality, a living spirit animating men, will 
never be forgotten. He was impelled by a sure 
and a true sentiment to do what he could to pre- 
serve the child's illusion ; he must know that it is 
an actually beneficent thing, actively contributing to 
recovery from sickness, and for the kind deed, and 
still more for his manner of doing it, I declare 
that he deserves the highest recognition the 
King's League of Mercy has it in its power to 
bestow. 

People who are of the same way of thinking 
about this matter as myself are sometimes hard put 
to it to avoid improper prevarication, or to escape 
answering awkward questions without increasing 
suspicion. As the eventful night approaches, 
children's curiosity waxes great, and persistent cross- 
examination may cause the most skilful witness to 
break down. Or some untoward accident may 
happen. One man I know, doubtful of the soundness 
of his small son's slumber, crept into the nursery 
wearing a red-lined dressing-gown turned inside out, 
and further disguised with a flowing white beard 
and artificial nose. His son awoke, and wide-eyed 
looked the figure up and down ; then with a sudden 
unexpected swoop he grabbed his father by his 
artificial nose. The nose came off, but the beard 
remained unplucked ; in sepulchral, rather dubious 
tones, the "Saint" inquired whether the small boy 
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was quite sure he was good, and in the flurry 
caused by such a tremendous interview and such 
a tremendous catastrophe, the little chap failed to 
penetrate the rest of the disguise. But it was a 
mighty near thing. This very Christmas, in this 
very house, full confidence has been restored by a 
detail suggested by mother wit. A man would 
hardly have had the inspiration. The elder 
children have shown symptoms of doubt at intervals 
during the year ; with the approach of Christmas 
confidence returned, and the customary letters were 
written ; but the keen eyes of parents detected 
suspicion latent. It might have been met by 
punishment taking the shape of omission on the 
part of Santa Claus to fill the sceptic's stocking 
while filling the others ; but that seemed excessive. 
Instead, the new baby's sock — the sole of it 
measures the two top joints of father's middle 
finger — was filled with an as enormous box of 
chocolates. The sock had not been hung at the foot 
of the cradle ; it is such a very little sock, and the 
baby is not interested in anything except dinner 
and the electric light, and it had not occurred to 
anybody to give it a present this year. Thus 
Santa Claus 's delicate attention was above suspicion. 
The old tradition was triumphantly vindicated. 
Only the genuine Santa Claus would have thought 
of filling that tiny sock ; therefore it must have 
been the genuine Santa Claus who filled the 
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stocking of the penultimate baby and the antepen- 
ultimate one and the one before that. Scepticism 
was routed, and illusion restored to its old complete- 
ness ; and in that state I shall keep it as long as 
ever I can. 
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XXXVIII. 

THIS is the season when statistics are 
published of the books issued in the twelve 
preceding months, and we are all at liberty to wag 
wise heads over the inferences we care to draw 
from them. But large as the output of books was 
last year, their number is almost certainly smaller 
than that of the books which were written but not 
published or accepted for publication, and in that 
reflection there seems to be a legitimate subject for 
comment. 

It is my lot to read many books in manuscript, 
sometimes for publishers, sometimes for authors. 
A considerable number of them ultimately find 
their way into print, and in their subsequent 
reception I take an intelligible interest, partly 
selfish, in so far as its warmth or chilliness testifies 
to the value of my already expressed opinion, 
partly unselfish, because even the worst book is to 
some extent a substantive personality. But many 
never see the light, and the element of sentiment 
in every man's composition can hardly fail to stir 
some pity in a " reader's " heart for the disappoint- 
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ment their authors must feel. There is an old 
saying that is the duty of every man to beget a son, 
to plant a tree, and to write a book. I have never 
tried to trace the origin of the saying, but it has an 
antiquity due to the measure of truth it contains. 
The man who has done all three can truly say non 
omnis moriar, and so gratify his natural desire to be 
remembered in the world of men after he himself 
has put off mortality. The man who has done but 
one of the three at least has grounds for his hope 
of grateful remembrance by future generations. 

With respect to the writing of books the desire 
is greater as a man's sensitiveness and comprehen- 
siveness are greater than his neighbour's. " Art," 
said George Gissing, "is the expression of one's 
zest in life," and the supreme tragedy of life is 
inability to express oneself. It is the consciousness 
of that that gives pathos to the eyes of the dumb 
creation ; these are less pathetic as the animals 
have power to communicate their feelings and 
emotions to mankind by means other than speech ; 
they are more pathetic as the animals realise the 
absolute necessity of articulate speech for such 
communication. And the higher the place of the 
animal in the scale of creation, the more intense 
becomes the sadness in its eyes when in moments 
of acute emotion it realises the impassable gulf set 
between it and man. The same is true of mankind. 
Development of intelligence does not invariably 
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bring development of power of expression, and the 
tragedy of life centres in those individuals who, 
viewing everything under the aspect of eternity, 
find themselves dumb in presence of immensity. 

Cynics, of course, disparage the crude attempts 
at self-expression represented by many books 
destined never to be published, by attributing 
them to other motives — to vanity, to desire to 
be in the fashion, to a fluency of speech com- 
parable to a physical weakness, and to many 
other things. These may be contributory, but, 
in my experience, I have never, I think, come 
upon a manuscript in which, if only in a single 
sentence, I have not detected the natural and 
proper desire of the writer to give expression 
to his zest of life. And I have not yet ceased 
to feel some compunction when by conscience 
I have been compelled to take my part in 
thwarting the author's desire to get the hearing 
which is represented by publication. 

Statistics of rejected books will never be 
forthcoming, but in imaginary tables of the kind 
something of pathos and of tragedy is assuredly 
to be found. One can imagine the delight with 
which the author occupied himself at first with 
the ideas, vague as yet, but promising so much 
in a near future. Then came the weaving of 
the plot, the incarnation in different persons of 
different qualities, the invention of incidents by 
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means of which these were to be opposed to 
each other at different times, the imagination 
of wise and witty and dramatic dialogue. And 
then there was the actual writing of the book ; 
the painful labour of setting down on paper 
thousands and thousands of words — sixty, or a 
hundred, or a hundred and twenty thousand, or 
more. Even that must probably be multiplied by 
two, for there were fair copies to be made for typist 
or for publisher. And all those hours of thought 
and toil were sweetened by the joy of self- 
expression, and lightened by hope of establishing 
communication with one's kind. 

Then came failure — for it is only of the 
failures that I am thinking ; sharp disappointment, 
mitigated at first by the thought that perhaps 
one had aimed too high, that so great a publisher 
could not be expected to take interest in an 
unknown name ; presently the book would find 
its level. But each rejection caused disappoint- 
ment as keen, and each time the mitigating 
thought became less convincing, until at last 
the conclusion had to be drawn that the level 
of the book was below low-water mark, and that 
on its merits it was not worthy of publication. 

That, or something like it, is the experience 

of an astonishingly large number of people every 

year. I have put the case of a novelist, because 

fiction appears to offer the line of least resist- 
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ance to self-expression ; the shy soul of the author 
fancies it can conceal identity in fictitious char- 
acters, and can speak more freely through the 
parted lips of a mask; moreover, the novel is 
the method of self-expression now in vogue, having 
displaced the private diary and the intimate letter. 
But the company of the rejected is not made up 
of novelists alone ; poets are there, and essayists, 
and others whose case seems to me even more 
pitiable ; men of retiring nature and great learning, 
recluses who have devoted it may be years of 
patient thought and study to one particular subject 
which yet is of so restricted interest that it cannot 
expect to be taken up as a matter of business 
by a publisher, except upon terms which the author 
cannot afford to entertain ; each time their neat 
manuscript returns to them it finds them uncom- 
plaining but a little more sad, and each inexorable 
"no" drives a fresh nail into the coffin of their 
hopes. 

Well, to all these good people there is some- 
thing to be said, and if some of it savours of 
the commonplace, and some of it of counsel 
of perfection, it is not necessarily therefore un- 
worthy to be perpended. The commonplace may 
be disposed of first. We are not now taking 
account of books written solely for the purpose 
of making money ; if these fail in their purpose 
their authors can turn to any other possibly pro- 
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fitable employment, poultry keeping, home dress- 
making, or other useful handicraft ; we are only 
considering books written from desire, vague or 
intense, to express self and zest of life. Our 
platitude is that the happy people who know 
their own limitations intuitively, as it were, and 
without being taught them by hard experience, 
are few ; the larger proportion of rejected books 
are the work of men and women who have 
chosen the wrong medium for their self-expression. 
Literature and life touch each other at so many 
points that they are frequently indistinguishable, 
and it ought not to be forgotten that, as some one 
has said already, the best poems are not written 
but lived ; there is a suggestion which is sufficient 
for any one who has learned to use his brains. 

There remain the fewer writers who know 
that they have chosen the only medium of which 
they are capable of making use, and who know 
further that the use they have actually made of 
it is good. Their poem is beautiful and true, 
but poetry does not pay. Their system of philo- 
sophy is sound, but the publication of the tomes 
expounding it would be an unsound commercial 
transaction. Maecenas has few descendants, and 
times are bad. To bid these men possess their 
souls in patience savours indeed of counsel of 
perfection, and it is impertinent to offer such to 
men so much wiser than ourselves. Yet we may 
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perhaps point in silence to historical facts; and 
one historical fact is that good work has never 
yet failed to fulfil its mission. When that is 
not the glorification of the workman but the 
service of the race, it is a comparatively small 
matter that its visible operation should be delayed. 
Your poetry is good, you say ; are the obstacles 
between it and the world as great as those which 
stood between, say, Gerald Massey's and the 
world, or — to cite the most recent instance — 
William Davies' ? Your philosophy marks another 
period in the history of thought, but you cannot 
pay for its publication ; has Herbert Spencer's 
life no lesson for you ? One thing is absolutely 
certain : there is no such thing as waste of energy. 
But in the realm of ideas the shortest way home 
is sometimes the longest way round, and one can 
easily understand that it may seem infinitely tedious 
to the man who trudges it with a fixed idea of 
the good, excluding all other ideas from his mind. 
The probability is that he is most advancing his 
cause when he seems to be least serving it : 
getting his ideas " into the air " by the mysterious 
transmitter compared with which Marconi's stations 
are clumsy toys; one day he will "connect," and 
in that instant his thoughts will be found to have 
circled the globe. 
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I REMEMBER having occasion one morning 
to call upon a doctor to ask him to pay a 
professional visit to a little child. Parental 
anxiety could not be concealed when he replied 
that he would come in the evening, after dinner. 
" She will be asleep then," I objected ; and he 
made answer : " Quite so. If an infant has 
pain, I make a point of seeing it first when it 
is asleep. Nature teaches it to lie in the 
position which affords it most relief. The child 
can't tell me where the pain is, but its attitude 
shows me." 

It was one of those remarks which seem 
obvious when made, but it has remained in my 
memory, and serves as an illustration of one of 
the fundamental principles in literature and life — 
that perfect sincerity is guaranteed only by per- 
fect unconsciousness of self. In order to gain its 
own short-sighted ends — temporary escape, per- 
haps, from the unpleasantness of taking physic — a 
child will resort to simulation or dissimulation 
with a view to hoodwinking the doctor who only 
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desires to do it good ; in order to gain his own 
immediate ends a man will attempt to palliate his 
faults and exaggerate his merits, with a view to 
making upon possible benefactors an impression 
more favourable than strictly just ; and, in litera- 
ture, an author will succeed in engaging the 
affection of the world for his personality in exact 
proportion to the artlessness with which he re- 
veals it. 

The most important lesson that biography 
has to teach is this, that self is the thing to be 
denied and surrendered by the man who would 
fain climb highest. It is the greatest, sometimes 
the only, obstacle between a man and success : 
that comes only to him who discharges each 
duty as he meets it punctually and faithfully 
because it is his duty, and without heed to its 
possible effect upon his own prospects. It is 
the first, and sometimes the insuperable obstacle 
between a man and the love of his kind ; that is 
given only to him who gives his all : once admit 
the possibility of consideration, and you intro- 
duce into the situation an element of exchange 
and barter which is destructive of love. And 
this element is admitted, or at least given an 
opportunity of admittance into every piece of 
literary work confessedly written for publication. 
" He who publishes places himself on trial by 
his country " ; it is assumed that he desires to 
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place his thoughts and his actions, his view of 
life and his conduct of it, in the light most 
favourable to them ; and the constitution of 
human nature is such that his ingenuousness is 
immediately suspected precisely because his 
oblivion of self is not readily credible. 

It will be found, therefore, that those autobio- 
graphies are the most valuable which were not 
written for publication as such, but as diaries 
kept by men for the private record of their 
thoughts and deeds, or as letters written to 
friends between whom and themselves entire 
sympathy was established ; or, in another cate- 
gory, those which were written for publication 
with some specific object other than the per- 
petuation of the writer's memory ; in these last 
the other object is paramount, and engages the 
attention of the writer to the exclusion of all 
thoughts of himself except as a point from which 
to spring. In all other cases, the disinterested- 
ness is questionable, and the value of the work 
to posterity is diminished as the self-consciousness 
is more evident. 

Two supremely great autobiographies exist, 
and this reference will be abundantly justified if 
it sends any one to them for the first time or 
for the nth time. I may be reminded of a third, 
the Confessions of St. Augustine, but I do 
not forget it : there is an admixture of self- 
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consciousness in that wonderful book which has 
not failed to be detected. The two supremely 
great autobiographies are those of the tinker, 
John Bunyan, his Grace Abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners, and of the tailor, John Wool- 
man, whose Journal survives as the expression 
of that "motion of love" which he felt to leave 
some hints in writing of his experience of the 
goodness of God. These two men, the tinker 
and the tailor, can be bracketed together as 
having lived and moved in the kingdom of the 
spiritual and the eternal, as having given to the 
world, from which they received little or nothing 
that the world values, records of their personal 
experience which the world has long since de- 
clared to be a possession and a prize for ever. 

Love was the distinguishing gift of both, and 
it was love that prompted them to set down the 
story of God's action upon themselves. Bunyan, 
thanking God upon every Remembrance of those 
whom God had counted him worthy to beget to 
Faith by his Ministry in the Word, declares his 
sole object in writing to be that "if God will, 
others may be put in remembrance of what He 
hath done for their Souls, by reading His work 
upon me." For "it is profitable for Christians 
to be often calling to mind the very Beginnings 
of Grace with their Souls." His motive is 
altruistic only, and he recalls the Close, the 
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Milk-house, the Stable, the Barn, and the like 
where God visited his soul, not because they 
were in any respect extraordinary, but because, 
on the contrary, they were familiar to all his 
"children," and had so many corners wherein 
treasure lay hid. 

The purpose of his book was not to magnify 
the terrors he had felt, nor to enumerate his sighs 
for mercy ; least of all was it designed to bring 
fame or notoriety to himself. " I could have 
enlarged much in this my Discourse, of my 
Temptations and Troubles for Sin ; as also of 
the merciful Kindness and Working of God with 
my Soul. I could also have stepped into a Style 
much higher than this in which I have here 
Discoursed, and could have adorned all things 
more than here I have seemed to do ; but I 
dare not. God did not play in convincing of 
me ; the Devil did not play in tempting of me ; 
neither did I play when I sank as into a bottom- 
less pit, when the pangs of hell caught hold 
upon me ; wherefore I may not play in my 
relating of them, but be plain and simple, and 
lay down the thing as it was." 

Woolman is as ingenuously candid. " Through 
the humbling dispensations of Divine Providence, 
men are sometimes fitted for His service. The 
messages of the prophet Jeremiah were so dis- 
agreeable to the people, and so adverse to the 
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spirit they lived in, that he became the object 
of their reproach, and in the weakness of nature 
he thought of desisting from his prophetic office ; 
but, saith he, ' His word was in my heart as 
burning fire shut up in my bones ; and I was 
weary with forbearing, and could not stay.' I 
saw at this time that, if I was honest in declaring 
that which truth opened in me, I could not please 
all men ; and I laboured to be content in the 
way of my duty, however disagreeable to my 
own inclination." This has special reference to 
his early diffidence in remonstrating with Friends 
and other men of good esteem for their posses- 
sion of slaves, but it is incidentally his justification 
for his Journal, to which also are applicable the 
beautiful words in a letter to a friend of which 
he kept a copy : "A love clothes my mind 
while I write, which is superior to all expres- 
sions ; and I find my heart open to encourage 
to a holy emulation, to advance forward in 
Christian firmness. Deep humility is a strong 
bulwark, and as we enter into it we find safety 
and true exaltation. The foolishness of God is 
wiser than man, and the weakness of God is 
stronger than man. Being unclothed of our 
own wisdom, and knowing the abasement of the 
creature, we find that power to arise which gives 
health and vigour to us." 

Here is the explanation of the vitality of 
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these two books ; here the touchstone by which 
their literary merit can be tried. Of each can 
be said what Bunyan says of his own : " He 
that liketh, let him receive it ; and he that does 
not, let him produce a better." The perfectly 
artless expression of a deep spiritual experience 
will never have anything to fear from time. It 
will meet with response from every soul to which 
an equal spiritual experience comes. And its 
artlessness will in addition invest it with a 
purity and grace than which the finest scholar- 
ship can produce nothing more exquisite. Both 
these books are "immortal," because their sub- 
ject-matter is of undying concern ; both are 
supremely great, because, though written by illiter- 
ate men, their manner is flawless. They remain 
the sweetest and purest autobiographies in the 
English language. 
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IT is, no doubt, because speech is the faculty 
that distinguishes man from the rest of the 
animal creation that inability to express himself 
is the worst misery that can befall the individual. 
Looking back over my own life, and constantly 
observing the unfolding life of the children about 
me, I perceive that the unhappy days were in my 
case, and are in theirs, the days when the mind has 
been full of thought and the heart of emotion, 
but when neither could find an outlet in word or 
action. Play is the child's natural medium of ex- 
pression of his imaginings ; words, or music, or 
pictorial art the most quickly satisfying medium 
for the grown man ; and of all grown men pro- 
fessional writers and musicians and artists are 
surely the most enviable, since they are able to 
discharge their liability to the community by 
what is also their most congenial and delightful 
occupation. 

Only these, however, know the black dreariness 
of days when the "words won't come." The 
professional journalist must often, one would 
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suppose, be at a loss for a subject, but if one is 
suggested to him he is seldom at a loss for words 
wherewith to say something about it. Facility 
of speech of that kind comes with practice. But 
for the poet, the essayist, and the novelist the 
difficulty is seldom one of subject. If they are of 
the true quality they are shaken with a passion to 
communicate to their fellows the revelation God 
has made of Himself to them, and they can hardly 
be short of a subject while they have senses 
through which to read the message, whether of 
nature or of law or of love which they themselves 
have received. 

" The Pleiades, hanging in the sky their 
cluster of golden worlds ; Orion, with his jewelled 
sword of light ; the midnight, lying heavy on the 
land ; the deepening rose of dawn ; the grey 
mists, rising from the sea ; the clouds, sailing 
before the wind ; the sweet rain, falling on garden 
and field ; the very lightning flaming from the 
heart of the storm : all these should name the 
name of God in my ears. They are His envoys 
and spokesmen." 

This is the first paragraph of the meditation 
for to-day in that gracious book, In the Hour of 
Silence, and it came very apt to my mood. Mine 
is a temperament very sensitive to temperature, 
and my energy, mental and physical, goes down 
with the mercury in the thermometer outside. 
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The almanac informs me that Winter begins on 
the 22nd of December, but I know better; before 
November has actually begun I have, metaphori- 
cally, nailed my colours to the mast, and now, with 
the half-quarter day still to come, winter, as I 
regard it, has already lasted more than three 
months. I am conscious of something approaching 
envy for animals that hibernate ; I am prepared to 
make a convincing defence of Robin and Richard 
who, as you will remember, stayed in bed till the 
clock struck ten ; remarkably sensible men, both 
of them. It is only to youth that Winter has any 
delight to offer ; maturity meets it with equanimity 
when fortified by great material comfort ; age 
shrinks from it in fear. My attitude towards it, 
if not one of fear, is at best one of resignation 
to the inevitable; I endure the cold with what 
courage I can muster, and get through my day's 
darg as efficiently and uncomplainingly as my be- 
numbed faculties permit. But anything beyond 
that is well-nigh impossible of accomplishment, 
almost impossible to undertake. Thus it will 
readily Tae believed that the winter is not the 
season when I most use my powers of observation 
and most persistently attempt to interpret the 
messages of nature. 

Nevertheless, glad hours come, and come when 
least expected. The wilderness has been calling 
me lately, and a day or two ago the call became 
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imperative. This cottage was suffocating, the 
garden choked me, the valley itself could not 
give me enough air to breathe. So I went to 
the London terminus of a line I had not travelled 
on before, and spent as much as I could afford 
on a return ticket. Then I was borne rapidly to 
the farthest point my purse had made attainable 
by me, and got out at a country station where I 
had never set foot before. The sensation of 
adventure was exhilarating, and scales seemed to 
fall from my eyes. I walked down the single long 
and narrow street of which the village consisted, 
not failing to observe that it was gay with flags 
and bunting. It pleased me to imagine that this 
decoration was in honour of my own arrival, and 
as I asked no question on the subject no one said 
me nay. 

Beyond the last house, a little inn, the street 
bifurcated into two roads, one leading down past 
an old farmhouse dating back to Tudor times, the 
other leading upwards to a high hill, I chose the 
latter, and after walking briskly for perhaps three- 
quarters of an hour reached the summit and 
seemed to see all England at my feet. It was the 
most exhilarating moment I have known for years. 
Great downs rolled on all sides of me, the sky 
line broken by frequent masses of trees, manifestly 
survivors of an ancient forest. The trees were 
black and the downs, at any rate from the horizon 
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to the middle distance, were white by contrast, but 
colour was not lacking to the scene ; the immense 
vault of the sky was vividly blue ; the thin herbage 
of the downs in the immediate foreground was 
variegated with last year's heather and gorse and 
brighter broom. A quarter of a mile away a pack 
of hounds streamed down a field towards the 
railway line, twelve or fourteen couples of hounds 
followed by the hunt in so close a bunch that a 
sheet could have covered them all. Although they 
were between me and the wind I could not hear 
a sound, so hot was the scent and so fast the 
going. Greenfinches thronged the hedges, wood- 
pigeons were about in clouds, — why, I do not know, 
— robins were at their cheeriest. After the hunt 
was lost to view I had the world to myself. The 
wind came racing over the clean soil, keen but 
not cruel under a bright sun, and full of the zest 
of life I resumed my tramp to anywhere. 

I walked till the sun went down in a red blaze 
of glory behind the down on my right hand, and 
not long afterwards came to the outskirts of another 
village and to a cottage where a notice-board 
informed me "teas" could be obtained. "Teas," 
by the way, is surely a detestable noun of multi- 
tude. I only wanted one, and the one that I got 
was mighty good; the eponymous fluid itself, a 
brown loaf, fresh Aylesbury butter, — the best butter 
in the world, to my thinking, — ducks' eggs, and 
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home-made raspberry and currant jam. Then the 
son of the house led me by a shorter way than the 
main road to the station (nearer by two to London 
than that to which I had travelled) and I began 
my homeward journey with a brain swept clear of 
cobwebs by that splendid wind and with a body 
healthily tired. One thing more seems worth 
recording. Two men were already in the carriage 
which I entered : one old, with the face of an 
ascetic, one young, clumsily built and unintelligent 
of expression. They talked test matches till I fell 
into a doze ; I woke up not far from London and 
found my two companions silent ; the elder, ascetic- 
looking man was reading T.P.'s Weekly, the 
younger, unintelligent-looking one was reading 
Thomas a Kempis. It behoves me not to be 
hasty in forming my opinions of men. 

Mental lethargy may be brought about by 
many things — monotonous work, excessive anxiety 
about worldly affairs, defective circulation of the 
blood ; any of these, or these combined, may 
render a man incapable of creative work and 
induce a sort of aphasia, that most pathetic form 
of paralysis when the brain is able to form con- 
ceptions but unable to give articulate expression 
to them. If I have developed the suggestion 
contained within the paragraph I have quoted, 
properly in the light of my experience, the 
conclusion I must reach is that men do not 
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often enough get back to God through nature. 
They cumber themselves with affairs ; the noise 
of this world rings so loud in their ears that they 
miss the voice of God, who nevertheless is always 
speaking. The fault is their own, but it rests 
only with themselves to apply the remedy. All 
they have to do is to get away from their kind for 
however short a time, and look through the world 
of nature to the God who made it and found it 
good. The important thing is to go "apart" for 
a space. After the event no one but the man 
himself can realise how amazing is the miracle of 
healing worked upon him, for spiritual maladies 
cannot be gauged by clinical thermometers and 
fluctuations of pulse ; they are measured only by 
the relief experienced after their removal. 

One may write lightly of the simple pleasure 
of a country walk taken without premeditation 
and through a district hitherto unexplored, but 
the lesson imprinted on Viator's mind will not be 
brushed away so lightly. If your need to-day is 
pressing as was his a day or two ago, if you are 
conscious of a great unrest and are pitifully sensible 
of your impotence in the grinding machinery of 
life, and if you, less happy than he, cannot escape 
into the wilds for half a day, at any rate you can 
do something. When the house is still and the 
others are asleep, when midnight is lying heavy 
on the land, look up to where the Pleiades are 
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hanging in the sky their cluster of golden worlds, 
and where Orion marches with his jewelled sword 
of light; watch the grey mists and the clouds 
sailing before the wind ; watch for the deepening 
rose of dawn : all these will name the name of 
God in your ears. They are His envoys and 
His spokesmen^ and if at their bidding you seek 
Him, you shall live. 
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I WAS looking over Dreamthorp again the 
other day for the n plus ith time since I 
first made its acquaintance. It is an excellent 
half-hour book, "a thing of beauty and joy to 
all who have hearts for its fresh charm, seductive 
humour, and gentle irony," A friend chanced 
to call that afternoon, and as we sat by the open 
window watching the sun set behind the bare 
chestnut and fruit trees in my garden, I read to 
him stray passages that have lodged themselves 
most securely in my affections. My friend is 
always careful to remind me that he is not, as 
he terms it, "a literary bloke," but he has a quick 
eye for natural phenomena, and he readily con- 
ceded the beauty and fidelity of many of Alexander 
Smith's nature cameos. He puffed at his pipe, 
and gruffly ordered me to go on when I suggested 
a change of entertainment, so I obeyed, and con- 
tinued to read until daylight failed and tea was 
brought in. 

" That's the sort of life you're after, I s'pose ? " 
he inquired presently : " plain livin' and high 
thinkin', what ? " 
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"Yes," I assented; "with modifications it is." 

" What had that Johnnie to live on ? " 

"A couple of hundred a year," I said, "and 
what he made by his books." 

"Any family?" 

"A wife." 

"A lot depends on the lady," he observed 
reflectively ; " still, there wasn't any Bridge in 
the fifties, and Dreamthorp doesn't seem to have 
been what you would call a fast sort of place. A 
couple of hundred lasts a long time when you 
can't spend it." 

I had nothing to object to so obvious a pro- 
position, and I waited, knowing that he was 
approaching some definite object in his own 
leisurely fashion. Presently he arrived at it. 

"This 'back to the land' racket, now — simple 
life, y' know — that's the latest thing for you people 
with brains, isn't it ? " 

"They've just found a fragment of an ancient 
treatise on it at Oxyrhynchus," I remarked. 

He stared. 

" Didn't know that was a place ; thought it 
was a duck-bill." 

" That's the ornithorhynchus," I told him, 
and remembering the showman's patter, I added, 
"ornithorhynchus, or duck-billed platypus, the 
far-famed quadruped of the Antipodes." 

" Daresay you're right," he said equably. 
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" Well, it isn't the first time modern authors have 
been found not guilty of originality, and I don't 
suppose it will be the last. But that's by the 
way. What I should like to know is, how much 
in earnest you chaps are about this simplicity, and 
what it amounts to in practice." 

Conversationally I am a sort of Ethelred the 
Unready, and I began now to peck at the obstacles 
before me. My gallant friend, — I find I have 
omitted to mention that he is in the army, — 
intolerant of my slowness, expatiated on his 
theme. 

" There was that pathetic case the other day 
of a city man who had retired on five or ten 
thousand a year — I forget which, and it doesn't 
matter — and had to go back to business because 
he couldn't make both ends meet on such a miser- 
able pittance. Then there was a bachelor who 
protested that it was impossible to marry on a 
thousand a year, and, coming down a bit, I know 
many men who say that no one has a right to 
marry until he is worth five hundred a year. 
Here are Alexander Smith and his wife wagging 
along on two hundred a year, with an occasional 
beanfeast when he sells a book. Another chap 
lives the simple life on four acres, and owns I 
don't know how many chickens and goats at 
the end of a twelvemonth. Silly things, goats. 
Lower down still are Chaplin's three acres and 
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a cow, and at the bottom of the list are the 
labourers down here with twenty-rod allotments 
at an annual rent of eighteenpence. Whereabouts 
in that little lot would you strike the happy 
mean ? " 

" It's not a matter of how much you've got," 
I protested, "but of what you are. Arcady and 
Bohemia are not places, they are states of mind. 
In the terminology of science the simple life is 
simply adaptation to environment ; in the termin- 
ology of religion it is contentment." 

He looked vaguely dissatisfied. 

"You can't persuade me that I'm leading the 
simple life, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, but the man doesn't live I would swap with. 
No, sir. I understand very well what you mean 
when you assure me your mind to you a kingdom 
is ; but I should like to have a little more informa- 
tion about your Civil List." 

"You can't have a fixed unit," I pointed out. 
" So many things come into the calculation : your 
health, the number of your children, their talents 
or genius which it is your duty to enable them to 
use to the full. No sane man would advocate 
a ' back to the land ' policy if it meant putting 
back the hands of the clock, and reducing the 
intelligent class to the level of the unintelligent 
labouring class. The simple life is a battle-cry, 
a protest against the acquisitiveness of an age 
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which encumbers itself with superfluities, with 
the worry and anxiety which they entail. Its 
champions insist on the literal truth of Christ's 
calm assurance that, if you seek first the kingdom 
of God, all other things will be added to you. 
They protest against the unworthy and unneces- 
sary dependence on material possessions for 
happiness and well-being, physical, mental, or 
spiritual." 

" That is all very well," he retorted ; " but 
it does not meet my difficulty. I am an ordinary, 
practical man, living in ordinary conditions. 
Wherever I go I hear something about this 
simple life ; I am quite prepared to believe that 
it is a very fine thing, because all you gentlemen 
who talk about it are much more clever and no 
doubt much better than I am. But when I try 
to get to grips with it and get some definite, 
practical advice on how to set about it, I am met 
with aphorisms and a mass of sententious verbiage 
that I can't make head or tail of. If you tell 
me you want to go to Canada I can tell you 
what sort of kit to get, at what shop to buy it, 
how to get out there, and what you can live on 
when you have arrived. If your scheme is not 
utterly visionary you ought to be able to give me 
some similar practical advice about Arcady, or 
wherever it is one lives the simple life. Can 
you ? " 
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That was the gist of a somewhat lengthy 
conversation, carried on on his side with great 
good-humour and an attractive mixture of earnest- 
ness and respect for my views, and on my side 
with much dissatisfaction at my incapacity in 
debate. It would have been impertinent, as well 
as inadequate to the case, to have elaborated the 
point that no one can lead the simple life who 
has not a simple mind, and to have descanted 
on a view of life. For an engaging simplicity 
is the dominant characteristic of this estimable 
man, who, so far as a recent acquaintance can 
judge, is also to be credited with a real, unobtru- 
sive piety and consistent practice of the homely 
virtues. Plainly he still labours under some 
misapprehension of the difference between having 
and being ; but even so, I cannot help thinking 
that I ought to have been able to produce some- 
thing in the shape of literature dealing with his 
difficulty, which he might have taken away and 
considered at his leisure. It is not a guide-book 
to Arcady that is wanted, nor yet one of those 
books that are no books, which profess to tell one 
how to live on a pound a week and save money ; 
nevertheless it should contain a quantity of 
practical information about temporal matters, 
while always viewing these sub specie ceternitatis ; 
it should be at once a map showing the course 
the feet should follow, and an index to the stars 
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to which the eyes should turn ; it should be 
poetical, teaching us how to see, and practical, 
telling us what to do, and both of these in more 
than one sort of social environment. That book 
is wanted. Is it too much to hope that the want 
may be supplied ? 
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XLII. 

"Heart, have you heard the news? 

The Spring has come back — have you heard? 
With little green shoot and little pink bud, and the little 

new-hatched bird. 
And the Rose — yes ! yes ! the Rose — 

Nightingale, have you heard the news? 
The Rose has come back, and the green and the blue. 

And everything is as new as the dew — 
New nightingale, new rose. 
Wind of the east, flower-footed breeze, 

O take my love to the budding trees. 
To the cypress take it, and take it, too. 

To the tender nurslings of meadows and leas ; 
To the basil take it, messenger breeze ; 
And I send it, my love, to you. 
O April skies, 
The Winter's done ! 

O April skies, 
The Spring's begun ! 

And honey-humming 
Summer's coming — 
O April skies ! " 

THAT song is one of many lyrical gems that 
stud the pages in Richard Le Gallienne's 
Painted Shadows. It is pure music set a-ringing 
by the coming feet of Spring. It sang in my heart 
this morning, setting itself to its own melody. 

For a surprise awaited us this morning. Last 
evening, it is true, the sky behind the bare horse- 
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chestnuts was barred with crimson, and the 
topmost cones upon the fir trees shone for a 
space like conventional ornaments of burnished 
copper. But when Night came her mood was 
sullen, and when, still later, the clouds cleared 
away they exposed a lofty steel-blue vault in 
which the stars glittered as if frost were in the 
air. We nursed the fires, and left them reluctantly 
to go to bed. Winter still held us in thrall. But 
while we slept. Nature changed her mind, and 
when we came downstairs it was to discover a 
wonderful metamorphosis. In the silent hours 
an embassy had passed, sent by Spring to prepare 
the way before her. The whole of our small world 
was buzzing with the news. The embassy had 
travelled on the wind — such a warm, comfortable 
wind ; but gentle as it seemed to those who lay 
beneath it, it was irresistible by that which would 
have withstood it, and Winter's rear-guard sped 
before it, driven to join their queen upon her 
progress to the other side of the earth. It was 
so long ago that Winter arrived ; surely it was 
not foolish to accept as true this announcement 
that at last Spring was on her way, — was 
here? 

One need not have knowledge of her pheno- 
mena in ordf" to converse with Nature ; love is a 
capable interpreter. We understood well enough 
what the live things in the garden were about ; 
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we sympathised with and shared their enthusiasm. 
Their delight was ours, and it may have trans- 
figured us as it had transfigured them. Every- 
thing seemed different to-day. The ilex was 
brisker somehow, the yews less mournful, the 
broad leaves of the laurels had lost their arid look ; 
only the rhododendrons appeared tired, drooping 
as if in reaction from the proud resistance to the 
cold which they had maintained so long. Hope 
must have opened our eyes, for what we saw 
to-day for the first time must in reality have been 
there yesterday. Nevertheless, it was not until 
to-day that we fully enjoyed the riant beauty of 
the almond blossom on the leafless branches, 
properly appreciated the pale pink flower of the 
laurustinus, or even saw the fat little buds upon 
the apple-trees. 

" Beauty is in the eye of the gazer," says 
Wisdom. Doubtless there is a scientific explanation 
of the difference in the effect the same colours have 
upon the mind on different days. Humidity of 
the atmosphere softens tints, as dryness of it elimin- 
ates distance. But enjoyment pays small heed to 
causes ; its sole concern is with results. It is 
enough this morning to admire the new brilliance 
of the crocuses that border the path in fine per- 
spective, to smell the primroses and note the 
unsullied whiteness of the snowdrops. Although 
they are only just above the ground the scillas 
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are showing flower already, little spots of blue like 
beads dropped by careless children. And these 
same children, who know where to look, have 
other things to show — clumps of hepatica with 
crisp petals neither blue nor pink but blent of 
both, some warm red daisies, and at the far end 
of the field a clump of daffodils " very nearly quite 
out." But it is the rhubarb that compels the most 
unstinted admiration. Where, a few days ago, 
there were only some uninteresting knobs that 
might have been mould and certainly were not 
eatable, there are now dear little ruddy stalks 
crowned by crinkly leaves so small that it seems 
incredible they will ever develop into enormous 
things like elephants' ears. On a magic morning 
like this, however, nothing is quite incredible, and 
the only thing that really matters at the moment 
is that the rhubarb is there. That is an incon- 
trovertible fact. 

Spring must have come for good. This is the 
first morning that all the ducks have laid. Currant 
and Dot-and-go-one have been busy for some 
time ; Maidie has obliged when the humour took 
her; to-day the tally was completed, and None- 
of-us's deposited an egg among the raspberry canes. 
The name calls for an explanation which is obvious 
when made; there is a duck for each child, and 
one to spare : a motherless bird, as it were, which 
belongs to nobody in particular; yet she is a 
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pleasing creature, with a roving eye, a marvellous 
skill in catching maize thrown to her, and great 
speed after insects ; she is the favourite wife of 
her portly husband, William of Orange, so named, 
you will remember, because of his orange bill. All 
have done their duty nobly, and now they are resting, 
with their heads turned what seems to be the wrong 
way, bills pointed towards their tails but buried in 
soft feathers in the middle of their backs, and one 
boot-button of an eye occasionally opening when 
the fowls in the run make an especially insistent 
appeal to be let out into the field. But fowls 
cannot be taught respect for gardens; peas have 
already been sown — the fact has not been com- 
municated to the ducks — and so the fowls must 
get their exercise within the wire run, and 
content themselves with only the vision of green 
fields. 

Their confinement does not strike the wild 
birds as a very dreadful state. Throw down a 
handful of mixed corn and see how the sparrows 
flock into the run, getting through a mesh that 
one might think would be impassable by them. 
Or leave the door of the fowl-house open for a 
minute and see the pigeons fly down from that 
tree and walk inside as if the place belonged to 
them. One pair was caught when the winter was 
still hard, and taken indoors till milder weather 
came. They made themselves at home immedi- 
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ately, built a most uncomfortable, unfinished-looking 
nest on a shelf in the scullery, and regularly every 
four weeks have produced one egg on which they 
take it in turns to sit, although from no single egg 
has a squeaker resulted yet. Their confidence in 
their ability to raise a family some day is unshaken, 
their care of their unfertile eggs quite touching. 
For seventeen weary days they keep it warm ; then 
they disregard it wholly and retire to another 
corner to bill and coo until they perceive the dis- 
appointing egg has been removed, when the 
operation is repeated. They make no attempt 
to fly away although the door is often open ; 
hospitality was offered them, and they mean to 
stay until they have hatched a pledge of their 
affection and their gratitude. 

Yes ; on a magic morning such as this it is 
good to be alive. The dog marked his approval 
of it by going to sleep on the lawn, returning to 
precisely the same spot where he spent the hot 
days of last summer; the kitten performed 
astonishing acrobatic feats with the cork from 
an old shuttle-cock, and, when tired out, lay at 
full length in the sun and slept until the shadow 
of the horse-chestnut crept round and fell upon 
it; the horse-chestnut itself is putting out sticky 
buds that will soon burst into green, the lilacs are 
burgeoning, and even the copper beech is covered 
with blood-red spots that shortly will be leaves. It 
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is diflScult to turn one's eyes away from one's own 
small domain ; but the effort is rewarded. Over the 
valley lies a faint blue haze that tells of awakening 
life. In the garden it is beautiful. It will be 
perfect on the hills. 
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The Daily Chronicle says: "'O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet 
content ! ' Thomas Dekker, the poet of one remembered poem, lived in the 
age which poets are apt to assure us was the golden age of the human 
emotions, before life had become too complicated, or daily care too insistent. 
... It is unlikely that any lover of poetry will read far into this delightful, 
warm-hearted, companionable book without being reminded of Dekker's 
haunting lyric. ... It is years since I read a book so free from the literary 
attitude which was at the same time so permeated with true literary or 
intellectual feeling." 

The Daily News says : " In his descriptions of nature there is, here and 
there, a touch of the pensive beauty of ' The Road Mender,' occasionally 
something of the clear sight of Richard Jefferies. " 

The Evening Standard says : " Dekker's lines recur forcibly to the 
memory when one reads this delightful series of eclogues." 

The Standard says : "There is a touch of uncommon distinction about 
the best of these papers. . . . Altogether, ' Adventures in Contentment ' is a 
distinctly fresh and clever book." 

The Westminster Gazette says : " Mr. Grayson feels very vividly, and his 
impressionism has an intimacy of feeling which gives a real charm to his 
work. His impressions of men and women have the same intimacy ; often 
enough they are quite slight, but they come home to us very definitely, and 
above all, very sympathetically. " 

The Manchester Guardian says : " ' True literature, like happiness, is ever 
a by-product ; it is the song of one working.' This is finely said, and, in so 
far as it is true, this book has a better claim to be considered literature than 
many more ambitious volumes. It is full of the joys of healthy living, com- 
munion with nature, and the friendship of books ; full, moreover, of shrewd and 
genial humour, a large tolerance, keen and sympathetic observation of diverse 
types of character, and sentences that, without any straining after effect, are 
better worth remembrance than epigrams. " 

The Scotsman says : " His book is fresh with the breath of the out-of-door 
life, with the spirit of woods and streams, and with the fragrance of the litera- 
ture of Wordsworth and ' The Cotter's Saturday Night.'" 

The Dundee Advertiser says : "These essays have the genuine Steven- 
sonian ring about them. The writer has a delicacy of style, a simple 
philosophy, and a robust contempt for the glittering successes of life." 
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This Essay in Literary Criticism is the first attempt which has been made 
to treat English Literature of the Nineteenth Century as a comprehensive and 
organic whole. A formula is sought to connect the various schools and 
writers, and two movements are shown to stand out in the history of the age, 
viz. the French Revolution and the Darwinian hypothesis. Mr. Magnus's 
skill is displayed in the grouping and distribution of his facts round these 
central ideas, and thus in avoiding the pitfalls of incoherence and overloading. 
A few novel and useful tables are introduced where the narrative requires 
them. The work is divided into three books : ( l ) From the death of Johnson 
to the death of Scott, 1784-1832 ; (2) The Transit through 1832 ; and (3) 
The Victorian Age. There is a Proem, surveying the whole field, and a full 
and copious Index. 

Opinions of the Press. 

The Spectator says '. " We do not know of any book dealing with the same subject in 
which the reader, anxious to improve his knowledge of modern literary history, will gain 
more." 

The Bookman says : " Mr. Magnus's criticisms are sound and suggestive ; his narrative 
of events and developments is admirably lucid ; he carries his learning lightly, and has the 
great art of being interesting as well as informing." 

The Nation says: *' Mr. Magnus's book . . . has the merit of seeing literature as some- 
thing living and moving, a noble stream in which man's love of beauty and truth is reflected. 
. . . His matter bears the impress of first-hand converse with the authors of whom he 
treats, of care in interpreting them, and of a fine enthusiasm for what is best in literature." 

The Daily Telegraih says : " He has grouped his writers with considerable skilfiilness, 
and with a largeness of view over the whole field which should make his work serviceable 
to students." 

The Obsei ver says : " The reader will find in Mr. Magnus's volume not only a scholarly, 
carefully constructed, and comprehensive manual of the literature of the last century, but 
ound judgment and sympathetic interpretation." 

The Birmingham Post says : " Mr. Magnus is generally very happy. He has en- 
thusiasm ; he seems to have read widely ; he generally shows a good sense of proportion ; 
and he never falls into the dry methods of the mere annalist. He has produced an extremely 
interesting survey of the period." 

The Manchester Guardian says: "A book full of information and ideas ... as 
plenteous, and at times, even as penetrating as could be desired." 

The Scotsman says : " The whole book, because it is not a disconnected series of 
literary biographies or literary criticisms, but a careful examination of tendencies and 
movements, has great interest and value as a piece of original research work." 

The Yorkshire Herald says : " Those who already love English literature will revel in 
all the allusion, perfection of quotation, and limitless love of letters which the author dis- 
plays ; and those who have only a slight acquaintance with British classics, will not be able 
to resist the spell of fascination which Mr. Magnus will throw over them," 

TJie Liverpool Courier says: " For the most part he is surprisingly exact : his wood 
lore, his knowledge of books and men, his literary tact and sympathy, is singularly wide • 
and the trail he blazes through the jungle of recent letters is one which every young 
explorer can be properly advised to follow." 
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